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PROFESSOR HUXLEY.’ 

HE fame of this dis- 

tinguished man _ of 
science belongs not only to 
the country of his birth, 
but is world-wide, and 
daily increases; though, as 
a counterpoise, it is only 
fair to say he is, or at 
least has been, one of the 
best abused men of the 
age. Still, even this very 
fact shows how prominent 
a position he has occupied 
in the vanguard of modern 
progress) A man who 
frankly accepts the post of 
leadership in the march of 
scientifie inquiry, and for 
whom neither the heavy 
masses of traditional ortho- 
doxy, nor the more flying 
columns of contemporary 
criticism, have any appre- 
ciable terrors, is sure to 
become the target for a 
good deal of unmerited 
abuse from well-meaning 
but misguided persons; 
though happily, and thanks 
in no small degree to Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s own bold 
stand, the tempest of 
theological persecution beats 
much less bitterly than it 
did a few years ago, to the 
infinite advantage of all 
concerned, Be it sunshine 
or storm, however, the 
subject of our sketch ap- 
parently determined to 
work steadily on in the 
special fields of thought to 
which he had resolved to 
devote his life, and he now 
has the satisfaction of 
seeing the great gulf which 
it was sought to fix between 
his school and the religious 
public gradually receding, 
until the more thoughtful 
sections alike of the Church 
and the World, have come 
to feel that the labours of 
the earnest pioneer of 
science are not only not 
inimical to the Bible, but 
positively throw a brighter light, and give a broader, 
deeper, nobler meaning to the grand and glorious 
truths which revelation has unfolded to the human 
race. 

Our readers will be familiar with Professor Huxley’s 
attractive literary style from the reports of his South 
Kensington Lectures to Ladies that have appeared in 
our columns ; and are also aware that at the present 
moment their author occupies a more prominent place 
than ever in the public mind, from his doings asa 
leading member of the London School Board. 

Dr. Huxley was born at Ealing, in Middlesex, in 
1825, and in the school of that town laid the founda- 
tion of his education, but afterwards proceeded to the 
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study of medicine in the Medical School of Charing- 
cross Hospital. In 1846 he entered the medical service 
of the Royal Navy, and did duty at Haslar, under the 
late Sir John Richardson, until the winter of the same 
year, when he was appointed assistant-surgeon on board 
the Rattlesnake. his vessel, commanded by Captain 
Owen Stanley, was commissioned to survey the intri- 
cate passage within the Barrier Reef, skirting the 
eastern shores of Australia, and to explore the sea 
lying between the northern end of that reef and New 
Guinea and the Louisiade Archipelago. Imbued with 
a passion for natural history, Mr. Huxley devoted 
himself with zeal and intelligence to the study of the 
numerous marine animals collected from time 
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to time during the sur- 
vey, and made them 
the subject of scientific 
papers, which he sent 
home, diffident as to their 
value. They were pub- 
lished, however, by the 
Royal and Linnean So- 
cieties, and made their 
author known, while yet a 
young man, to the natu- 
ralists of Europe. Since 
then his progress has been 
rapid and uninterrupted. 
In 1854 he was appointed 
Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the Royal School of 
Mines; and _ subsequently 
Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and of 
Physiology in the Royal 
Institution. The title of 
LL.D. has been conferred 
on him by the Edinburgh 
University, and Ph.D. by 
the University of Breslau. 
He can also write the much 
coveted letters F.R.S. after 
his name, and is a member 
of all the principal scien- 
tific academies of England, 
the Continent, and the 
United States. 

Professor Huxley occu- 
pies the important post ot 
President for the current 
year of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement 
of Science, and at the 
annual meeting, held in 
Liverpool last September, 
he delivered an inaugural 
address of great power and 
comprehensiveness—an ad- 
dress that even went far to 
conciliate his strongest op- 
ponents. and worse foes, in- 
asmuch as for once the 
learned Professor was on 
the side of Orthodoxy, and 
ably demolished the doc- 
trine of spontaneous gene- 
ration, that has of late so 
greatly troubled the faith of 
many. 

It will be readily under 
stood from this brief sketch 
that Professor Huxley has 
remarkable abilities. On his own ground as a biologist 
or physiologist his attainments have advanced him 
the highest rank among the scientific men of our day. 
Without having associated his name as yet with any 
conspicuous discovery or novel stage in science, he has 
shown a grasp of the general problems of vital physics, 
such as to give him a place among the prime movers of 
the intellect of the day. Unflinching boldness in 
enunciating his views, and a devotion to scientific 
truth not less sincere than that which earners Paty 
bring to the object of religious worship, could not fail 
to secure for his utterances upon the problems which 
he has specially set himself to explore the weight of 
a first-rate authority. 
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=e—IME passed away, and Lord Chetwynde 

4¥i steadily recovered. Hildaalso grew stronger, 
and something like her former vigour began 
to come back. She was able, in spite of her 
own weakness, to keep up her position as 
nufse ; atid when the doctor remonstrated 
she declared, piteously, that Lord Chetwynde’s bedside 
was the place wheté she could @aih the most benefit, and 
that to banish het from it would be to doom her to death. 
Lord Chetwyndé was-perplexed by the devotion, yet hie 
would not have been human if he had not been affected 
by it, especially as Hilda explained how, on the receipt 
of a telegram from his valet mentioning his illness, she 
had hurried to him at all risks, and the doctor continued 
to extol Lady Chetwynde’s devotion, giving all the praise 
of his lordship’s recovery te her. 

As the patient recovered, the one. question before his 
mind was, what should he do? The business with re- 
ference to the payment of that money which General 
Pomeroy had advanced was arranged before he left Eng- 
land. It was this which had occupied. so much of his 
thoughts, All was arranged with his sdlicitors, and no- 
thing remained for him todo. He had come to the Con- 
tinent without any well-defined plans, merely in search of 
after relaxation and distraction of mind. His eventful 
illness had brought other things before him, the most 
prominent among which was the extraordinary de- 
votion of this woman, from whom he had been planniug 
an eternal separation. He could not now accuse her of 
baseness. Whatever she might once have done she had 
surely atoned for during those hours when she stood by 
his bedside till she herself fell senseless, as he had been 
told. It would have been but a common generosity 
which would have attributed good motives to her; and 
he could not help regarding her as full of devotion to 
himself. 

Under these circumstances it became a very trouble- 
some question to know what he was todo. Where was 
he to go? Should he loiter about the Continent as he 
once proposed? But then he was under obligations to 
this devoted woman, who had done so much for him. 
What was he to do with regard to her? Could he send 
her home coldly, without a word of gratitude, or without 
one sign expressive of that thankfulness which any 
human being would feel under such circumstances? He 
could not do that. He must do or say something ex- 
pressive of his sense of obligation. To do otherwise—to 
leave her abruptly—would be brutal. What could he do? 
He could not go back and live with her at Chetwynde. 
There was another, whose image filled all his heart, aud 
the memory of whose looks and words made all other 
things unattractive. 

All the circumstances of his present position perplexed 
him. He knew not what to do ; and, in this perplexity, 
his mind at length settled upon India as the shortest way 
of solving all difficulties. He could go back there again, 
and resume his old duties. Time might alleviate his 
grief over his father, and perhaps it might even mitigate 
the fervour of that fatal passion which had arisen in his 
heart for another who could never be his. There, at any 
rate, he would have sufficient occupation to take up his 
thoughts, and break up that constant tendency which he 
now had towards memories of the one whom he had lost. 
Amidst all his perplexity, therefore, the only thing left 
for him seemed to be India. 

The time was approaching when he would be able to 
travel once more. Lausanne is the most beautiful place 
in the world, on the shore of tie most beautiful of lakes, 
with the stupendous forms of the Jura Alps before it ; 
but even so beautiful a place as this loses all its charms 
to the one who has been an invalid there, and the eye 
which has gazed upon the most sublime scenes in nature 
from a sick-bed loses all power of admiring their sub- 
limity. And so Lord Chetwynde wearied of Lausanne, 


and the Lake of Geneva, and the Jura Alps, and, in his. 


restlessness, he longed for other scenes which might be 
fresher, and not connected with such mournful associa- 
tions. So he began to talk in a general way of going to 
Italy. This he mentioned to the doctor, who happened 
one day to ask him how he liked Lausanne. The ques- 
tion gave him an opportunity of saying that he looked 
upon it simply as a place where he had been ill, and that 
he was anxious to get off to Italy as soon as possible. 

‘© Italy ?” said the doctor. 

SIN fee 

“© What part are you going to?” 

** Oh, I don’t know. Florence, I suppose—at first— 
and then other places. It don’t much matter.” 

Hilda heard this in her vigilant watchfulness. It 
awakened fears within her that all her devotion had been 
in vain, and that he was planning to leave her. It 
seemed so. There was, therefore, no feeling of gratitude 
in his heart for all she had done. What she had done 
she now recalled in her bitterness—all the love, the devo- 
tion, the idolatry which she had lavished upon him would 
be as nothing. He had regained the control of his mind, and 
his first thought was to fly. The discovery of this indiffer- 
ence of his was terrible. She had trusted much to her 
devotion. She had thought that, in a nature like his, 
which was at once so pure, so high-minded, and so chival- 
rous, the spgctacle of her noble self-sacrifice, combined 
with the discovery of her profound and all-absorbing love, 
would have awakened some response, if it were nothing 
stronger than mere gratitude. And why should it not be 
so? she thought. ‘If slie were ugly, or old, it would be 
different. But she was:young; and; more than this, she 
was beautiful. True, her clreeks:were not so rounded as 
they once were, her eyes were more hollow than they 
used to be, the pallor of her complexion was more intense 
than usual, and her lips were not so red ; but what then ? 
These were the signsandthe marks which had been leftupon 
her face by that devotion which she hadshowntowardshim, 
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All the letters which she had written from the very first, 
on to that last letter of, which, hé. had spoken so bitterly 
—all were now amply atoned for by the devotion of the 
last few weeks—a devotion that shrank not from suffer- 
ing, nor even fro death itself, . Why, then, did he not 
reciprocate? Why wasit that he held himself aloof in such 
a manner from her caresses? Why was it tliat when her 
voice grew tremulous froin the déep love of her heart she 
found no response, but only saw 4 certain embarrassment 
in his looks? There muSt be some cause for this. If ho 
had been heart-whole, she thought, he must have yielded. 
There is something in the way. There is some other love. 
Yes, that is it, she concluded; it is what I saw before. 
He loves another ! a Se en 

At length, one day Lord Chetwynde began to speak to 
her more difectly about his plans. Heé had made up His 
Mind to make them known to her, so he availed hiniself 
of the first opportunity. 2, § 

“‘T must soon take my departuré, Lady Chetwyndeé,” 
said he, as he plunged at once into th3 midst of affairs. 
‘‘T have made up my miiid to go to Italy next week. As 
Iintend to return to India I shall not go back to England 
again. All my. business affairs are in the hands of my 
solicitors, and they will arrange all that I wish to be 
done.” 

By this Lord Chetwynde meant that his solicitors would 
arrange with Hilda those money matters of which he had 
once spoken. He had too much consideration for her to 
make any direct allusion to them uow, but wished, never- 
theless, that she should understand his words in this way. 

And in this way she did understand them. Her com- 
prehension and apprehension were full and compiete. By 
his tone and look more than by his words she perceived 
that she had gained nothing by all her devotion. She 
regarded him calmly for a few moments as she listened to 
his words. Then all the pent-up feelings of her heart 


burst forth irrepressibly. 


‘Lord Chetwynde,” said she, in alow and mournful 
voice, ‘*I once would not fiave said to you what I am 
now going to say. I had not the right to say it, nor if I 
had would my pride have permitted me. But now I feel 
that [ have earned the right to say it; and as to my 
pride, that has long since been buried in the dust. Be- 
sides, your words render it necessary that I should speak, 
and nu longer keep silence. We had one interview, in 
which you did all the speaking and I kept silenee. We 
had another interview in which I made a vain attempt at 
conciliation. I now wish to speak merely to explain 
tliings as they have been, and as they are, 80 that here- 
after you may feel this; at least, that I have been frank 
and open at last. 

And then she poured out her wild grief, and sought 
once more to explain the sending of those fatal letters ; 
and recounted the incidents of the perilous journey she 
had taken on his behalf. 

“IT am alone in the world,” said Hilda, mournfully. 
‘*You promised once to see about my happiness. That 
was a vow extorted from a boy, and it is nothing in itself. 
You said, not long ago, that you intended to keep your 
promise by separating yourself from me and giving me 
some money. Lord Chetwynde, look at me, think of 
what I have done, and answer. Is this the way to secure 
my happiness? What is money to me? Money! Do I 
care for money? What is it that I care for? 1? I only 
wish to die! I have but a short time to live. Ifeel that 
Iam doomed. Your money, Lord Chetwynde, will soon 
go back to you. Spare your solicitors the trouble to 
which you are putting them. If you can give me death, 
it will be the best thing you can bestow. I gave you life. 
Can you return the boon by giving me death, my lord ?” 

These last words Hilda wailed out in low tones of des- 
pair, which vibrated in Lord Chetwynde’s breast. 

‘* At least,” said she, ‘* do not be in haste about leaving 
me. I will soon leave you for ever. It is not much I 
ask. Let me only be near you for a short time, my lord. 
It isa small wish. Bear with ine. You will see, before 
1 die, that I have not altogether a ‘bad mind and 
heart.’ ” 

Her voice sank down into low tones of supplication ; 
her head drooped ferward ; her intense feeling overcame 
her ; tears burst from her eyes and flowed unchecked. 

6 Lady Chetwynde,” said Lord Chetwynde, in deep 
emotion, ‘‘ do as you wish. 
your noble devotion. I owe my life to you. If you 
really care about accompanying me L will not thwart your 
wishes. I can say no more. And let us never again 
speak of the past.” 

And this was all that Lord Chetwynde said. 

(To be continued. ) 
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“UT it does not follow because we admire Miss 
Bateman’s acting so much, we should, there- 
fore, admire everything she acts, As all the 
world knows, Leah is her great part, that by 
which she has chiefly won her fame. But 


Dr. Mosenthal’s play, in our opinion—regarded as a 


work of aft—is & @écidéd failure. ‘THéré is not a beauti- 
ful image or a feally poetical passage from beginning to 
end. We do not fifid olf8élveés, Wheti it is over, repeating 
favoutite bits, a8 after Heating one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
or the Lddy of tvjous; for itistinde. It owes its great 
snecess to Miss Bateman’s acting, and to that alone ; in 
less gifted hands it never would have proved so attractive 
to the public as it undoubtedly has. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its poverty of language, the plot is interesting 
and effective, and when under the influence of Miss 
Bateman’s wonderful impersonation of the poor persecuted 
Jewess we forget to criticise the play, and, touched by the 
pathos of the last act, do not care to discuss the faults of 
the whole as we might in cooler moments. 

But if it is admitted that, in spite of its shortcomings, 
Leah is an effective tragedy, as much cannot be said for 
Pietra, by the same author. It is simply a wretched imi- 
tation of Romeo and Juliet, minus all the beautiful pas- 
sages. On the only night we saw it, if it had not been 
that Miss Bateman was there, we should not have looked 
twice at the stage as its feeble acts ‘dragged their slow 
length along.” But on the same evening the trial scene 
from the Merchant of Venice was given, Miss Bateman 
taking the part of Portia. That was indeed a welcome 
change! How noble sounded the familiar words as they 
fell from her lips—earnestly, quietly—with every syllable 
ringing out clear and true in that sweet pure English that 
will last as long as the language itself! 

The part was acted to perfection—there was no ranting, 
no overstraining for effect. It was simple and natural as 
the character of Portia nerself. We once saw an actress go 
through this trial scene as if she was in a violent passion 
the whole time! An utter misconception of the part, in 
our opinion. Portia is grave and calm. She has nota 
doubt from the commencement of the result of the trial, 
but she is unwilling to protit by the legal quibble she is 
armed with until she has used every other means to soften 
the hard heart of the Jew. She herself is touched with 
pity at his sudden and utter ruin, and begs the Duke to 
show him that mercy which she had pleaded for to him in 
vain. 

[Par parenthese. We were excessively amused on that 
evening by the remarks of some people near us—evidently 
fresh from the country, and not overburdened with sense 
or education—who seemed interested by the play, the 
Merchant of Venice, but, apparently, could not take in the 
meaning of it at all. They had no playbill to assist 
their dull comprehensions, and the evening was half over 
before they made out which of the actresses was Miss 
Bateman! As every wretched little messenger or 
attendant appeared they exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s Leah!” 
(pronounced ‘‘Lee-yah” by them.) ‘ No, no! that 
one’s her, ’m sure!” until at last, in despair at the 
noise they were making, one of our party pointed out 
Miss Bateman to them. | 

We have often thought it must require the nicest artistic 
taste and discrimination in an actor to know when to 
draw the line between feebleness on the one hand, and 
exaggeration on the other. If they escape from Scylla 
they are likely to fall into Charybdis, But ranting is 
by far the commonest fault on the stage. In the dread 
of appearing tame and weak they become unnatural. If 
actors would oftener, evenin the most tragic scenes, use 
their own natural voices, instead of the strained, unnatural 
tone generally adopted by them, how much more touching 
they would be! They fail to remember that people seldom 
shout unless they are in a passion, that real feeling is 
often quiet in proportion to its depth, that more pathos 
can often be expressed by silence than by a torrent of 
words, however impassioned. 

‘“Mary Warner,” Miss Bateman’s latest part, is quite 
as good as ‘‘ Leah,” and more natural, because quieter. 
The scene in the prison with her husband reaches that 
highest point of perfection when acting ceases to be taken 
for what it is, and seems to le that nature it represents 
so faithfully. : : 

A great actress like Miss Bateman wields a vast power of 
influence. It is in her power to raise the tone of the 
public by raising that of the stage. She has already done 
more, in our opinion, than any living actress in that 
direction, but we believe that she could do even more. 
She has achieved a great and deserved success in inferior 
plays, butshe might rise still higher by bringing forward the 
masterpieces of Shakespere—as Desdemona, or Juliet, or 
Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing—though, no doubt, 
the range of Shakespeare’s female characters suitable for 
the stage is but limited after all, for—tlough his 
heroines are always noble and womanly when he does in- 
troduce them—his principal characters are men. The 
female characters sometimes only utter a few words, as, 
for instance, Oplilia, and Portia in Julius Cesar, making 
it hardly worth an actress’s while even to take the trouble 
of dressing for the part. 

Yet there must be other first-class plays in the English 
language that might suit Miss Bateman (is Antigone trans- 
lated into English or not?) What plays was Mrs. Siddons 
so successful in? Surely these must still be known, and 
we should think it would not be difticult to procure the 
texts of them. Isabella, in The Yatal Marriage, was one 
of Mrs. Siddons’s great parts. We know nothing of it, 
but it must have been a good piece from her having 
adopted it. ; ; 

We can conceive how difficult it must be for an, actor 
or actress to please everybody; to keep up their popu- 
larity, and yet avoid pandering to the low taste of the 
general public ; and also to find fellow-performers who 
will not spoil the effect of the whole by their wretched 
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acting. But, after all, is not the sure test of greatness 
the overcoming of difficulties? If it were an easy thing 
to be a great artist, would there not be Kembles and 
Mrs. Siddonses at every third-rate theatre? Genius is 
a gift from God, a divine power bestowed on a favoured 
few, which cannot be created by any amount of pains or 
study, though, when once given, it can be cultivated and 
improved to the uttermost ; but is not true greatness the 
turning this beaven-bestowed genius to the best uses— 
employing it to ennoble mankind, instead of to degrade 
them, to help others as well as ourselves, returning back. 
to God the gift 1e:cived frcm him unsullied by selfish 
motives and low desires ? 

To conclude, it is an acknowledged fact that the stage 
is in sad need of reform, and we have taken the names of 
Charles Kean and Miss Batemen because the first did his 
utmost to bring about that reform, and we believe the 
latter has it in her power to follow up the good work he 
began, and to lend a helping hand to the great cause of 
making the stage what it ought to be—a school where 
everything that is noble and intellectual and pure is 
taughtand upheld. Whoeverare earnest and true-hearted 
enough to set about this task would not only, we sincerely 
believe, gain fame for themselves and the hearty sym- 
pathy of every lover of the drama, but the happy con- 
sciousness—worth more than all the applause and fame 
this world could give—of having done something on the 
side of what is right, and used the talents committed to 
them for the furtherance of goodness and truth. 


B. Ves '8, 


MY PAST. 


HOLD it as a sacred thing, 
As holy, and yet dread, 
So mary memories round it cling, 
So much of joy and blossoming 
To death’s stern silence wed. 


It is like an enchanted land, 
Mid summer blooms asleep ; 
Dim shadows lie, and phantoms stand 
Among its flowers—a misty band, 
But well their charge they keep. 


It holds my graves ; there’s nothing there 
Of life’s warm, eager breath ; 

Tn strife and toil it hath no share— 

It is a summer land, and fair— 
But all is given to death. 


I enter it with silent fect, 

Bidding my heart be still ; 
O, fair and foul! O, strange and sweet ! 
It stands before me all complete 

In changeless good and ill. 


My dead ! my dead ! a countless throng— 
Long buried hopes and fears, 
Forgotten loves and dreams, that long 
Have slept, to waken doubly strong, 
To stir my soul to tears, 


It is a world of death I said— 
But life binds not so fast ; 
O, stern and fixed! O, deep and dread ! 
My soul bows down before its dead, 
Its strange and solemn Past ! 
Caru SPENCER. 


Comat, Ber Dresent and fare. 


FTER two armies have met, and the first skirmish has 
taken place, we generally find them retiring for a 
time, to review their position and the state of their 
corps. This is somewhat the. position of the woman’s 
question at the present time. Nobly has she fought the 
first battle, and gained the victory. Her right as a 
married woman to hold property is acknowledged, her 
right to enter the professions has been not only as- 
serted, but enforced and practised, although the barriers 
erected by prejudice and trades unionism are not yet 
entirely removed while her political and social rights 
are still debateable matters. 

Resting, then, for a wnile with the laurels still adorn- 
ing her brow, she can afford to review her position, and 
inquire as to the state of her recruits. We do not pro- 
pose now to discuss the mental powers of woman as com- 
pared with man. We will acknowledge that in a 
scholastic examination at present she may not, as a rule, 
attain to so high a standard as her male competitor ; but 
is not this to be attributed partly to past neglect, and 
partly to the comparative indifference with which éven 
sensible parents still regard the education of their 
daughters? If the female character really be defective 
in any particular development, naturally that ought to 


have special attention, in order to supply the deficiency. 


It is acknowledged that woman excels in taste, in well 
marked traits of character, and in quickness of perception. 
On the other hand, it is maintained that she is deficient 
in accuracy and in reasoning powers, and that her physical 
development has degenerated rather than improved 
during the last half century. 

We have made these preliminary remarks in order to 
introduce the opinions of Professor Huxley, as expressed 
in his ‘‘Lay Sermons,” upon the subject, as specially 
appropriate to this number, which is adorned with his 
portrait :— 

Granting the alleged defects of women, is it not somewhat 
absurd to sanction and maintain a system of education which 
would seem to have been specially contrived to exaggerate all 
these defects ? 

Naturally not so firmly strung, nor go well balanced, as 
boys, girls are in great measure debarred from the sports and 
physical exercises which are justly thought absolutely neces- 
sary for the full development of the vigour of the more 
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faveured sex. Women are, by nature, more excitable than 
men—prone to be swept by tides of emotion, proceeding from 
hidden and inward, as well as from obvious and external 
causes ; and female education does its best to weaken every 
physical counterpoise to this nervous mobility—tends in all 
ways to stimulate the emotional part of the mind and stunt 
the rest. We find girls naturally timid, inclined to depend- 
ence, born Conservatives ; and we teach them that independ- 
ence is unladylike; that blind faith is the right frame of 
mind ; and whatever we may be permitted, and indeed en- 
couraged, to do to our brother, our sister is to be left to the 
tyranny of authority and tradition. With few insignificant 
exceptions, girls have been educated either to be drudges, or 
toys, beneath man; or a sort of angels above him; the 
highest ideal aimed at oscillating between Clirchen and 
Beatrice. The possibility that the ideal of womanhood lies 
neither in the fair saint, nor in the fair sinner; that the 
female type of character is neither better nor worse than the 
male, but only weaker ; that women are meant neither to be 
men’s guides nor their playthings, but their comrades, their 
fellows and their equals, so far as Nature puts no bar to that 
equality, does not seem to have entered into the minds of 
those who have had the conduct of the education of girls. 

If the present system of female education stands self- 
condemned, as inherently absurd ; and if that which we have 
just indicated is the true position of women, what is the first 
step towards a better state of things? We reply, emancipate 
girls. Recognise the fact that they share the senses, percep- 
tions, feelings, reasoning powers, emotions of boys, and that 
the mind of the average girl is less different from that of the 
average boy, than the mind of one boy is from that of another ; 
so that whatever argument justifies a given education for all 
boys, justifies its application to girls as well. So far from 
imposing artificial restrictions upon the acquirement of know- 
ledge by women, throw every facility in their way. Let our 
Faustinas, if they will, toil through the whole round of 

Juristerei, und Medizin, 

Und leider! auch Philosophie. 
Let us have ‘‘sweet girl graduates” by all means. They will 
be none the less sweet for a little wisdom ; and the ‘‘ golden 
hair” will not curl less gracefully outside the head by reason 
of there being brains within, Nay, if obvious practical diffi- 
culties can be overcome, let those women who feel inclined to 
do so descend into the gladiatorial arena of life, not merely in 
the guise of retiariw, jas heretofore, but as bold sicaria, 
breasting the open fray. Let them, if they so please, 
become merchants, barristers, politicians. Let them have a 
fair field, but let them understand, as the necessay corre- 
lative, that they are to have no favour. Let Nature alone 
sit high above the lists, ‘‘ rain influence and judge the prize.” 


The result of this course of training will be that woman 
will find her true position in the battle of life. The 
mental faculties sharpened, the reasoning powers 
strengthened, the body in a state of healthy development, 
she will be better fitted for both the mental and physical 
labour which will be entailed in the struggle for position 
with her male competitors, in which conflict we simply 
ask, with Professor Huxley, for fair play and no favour. 
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ConpucTED BY JAMES THORNTON WELLS, 
Author of “Mad Women and their Writings,’ de. 


SATURDAY! 
Inscribed to all Notable Housewives by a Weekly Sufferer. 


F all the days throughout the week, 
I do dislike but one day, 
And that's the day that comes between 
The Friday and the Sunday ; 
For then discomfort reigns supreme 
Within my sober dwelling ; 
And every part, of yellow soap 
And turpentine is smelling. 
Then busy housemaids ‘‘rule the roast,” 
A sort of saturnalia ; 
And long turks’ heads and short-tailed brcoms 
On every side assail ye! 
Now hapless spiders mourn the fall 
Of ‘‘castles in the air ;” 
And clouds of dust on every side 
Obscure the prospect fair. 
The music of the scrubbing-brush 
Is heard both high and low ; 
Through open doors and windows then 
The ‘‘ stormy winds do blow”! 
Buckets and brooms in passage dark, 
Like pitfalls dire await ye ; 
Tf ye but grumble when ye fall, 
Why, then the damsels hate ye ; 
And now the treach’rous stairs display 
Their ‘‘ shining morning face,”’ 
And all my hoards are rammaged out— 
There’s nothing in its place ! 
The table’s made a looking-glass, 
For ladies to admire ; — 
The ‘‘rusty grate” is polished bright, 
Unconscious of a fire. 
Oh! happy days of elfin rule, 
When the housemaid’s work was done 
By fairy bands, who vanished all 
Before the rising sun! 
But the fairy race are passed away 
With the olden times, alas ! 
- And the fairy power is vested now 
In power of steam and gas, 
Then let me get an engine strong, 
Of twenty-housemaid power, YY 
To dust and sweep, to scrub and clean 
_ The house within an hour ! 
Though Friday is a Inckless day, 
And schoolboys hate black Monday, 
We'll get the steam up Friday night, 
And be all spruce by Sunday. E. 


THE HONEYMOON. 


EW will admit that they need any advice in the honey- 
moon; fewer still will take it. Most young persons 
think, ‘ Well, it ts hard if we may not be left to ourselves at 
such a season!” And yet, perhaps, if we took the experience 
of the many on this subject, they would admit that the honey- 
moon has been the time of all others when they have been 
least able to help themselves. 
Is it too much to say that during those two months the 
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happiness or the misery of two young lives is very nearly 
settled? Well, perhaps that zs too much to say, for errors 
and misconceptions may be lived down, and habits may be 
formed or broken after the honeymoon, in the course of years. 
But still much is often decided, we will not say in the first 
few months, but even in the first few days. Little things are 
decided in little ways, and neither understands that ‘‘it is 
the little rift within the lover’s lute” that has begun to show 
even on the first day. . 

Patience, patience on both sides is needed—but especially 
on the man’s side, for he is the stronger vessel, and 
knows life. At the bottom of her heart -his young wife 
wants to please him; but she cannot bear him out of her 
sight—he must account for every moment. His ways are 
incomprehensible. Why does he want to go out for ten 
minutes after dinner for a stroll? Why does he prefer 
spending an hour or two downstairs with an old friend at 
night to going up into the drawing-room? Why does he 
want to see the papers at the club, instead of going out 
after a hard day in the city for a little afternoon shopping? 
Man is a mystery to many a young girl for the first few 
months after marriage. She has not learned that a man’s 
interests are and must be various. 

We hear a good deal about incompatibility of temper—we 
believe very little in it. The sexes are almost indetinitely 
plastic. People quarrel more from errors. of judgment than 
from any cther cause. You can live with anybody if you 
understand him, and you can manage anybody if you know 
him, providing you mean well, have a decent heart, and are 
willing to be patient and to make some sacrifices for love. 

Newly-married women are, no doubt, very trying some- 
times to their husbands ; but it. is the fault more of their 
social training and the want of education than anything 
else. Mcn should remember how much 4 girl has to learn, 
and how much, alas! most men have to unlearn, when they 
first begin the married life. We venture to say that if all 
newly-married couples were to make a contract not to quarrel 
for six months, they would seldom have any very serious 
quarrels in after-life. 

You can get into the habit of living peaceably and happily, 
and that habit is quite as difficult to break as any habit we 
know of. Let there be no long poutings ; let there be no long, 
careless, indifferent fits.. If little storms arise—and they will 
arise—let them be brief.. Don’t let us sleep over it, and wake 
up the next morning and cudgel our brains to remember who 
nagged last. This kind of thing is mean, it is ungenerous, 
and it is silly. Butif thereis a difference, let Annabel and 
Ralph both speak their minds ; and let Annabel have a good 
cry, if that is her method of winding up, and then a good hug; 
and let Ralph see that it be all made up before dinner, or 
before bedtime, or we cannot be responsible for the con- 
sequences, 


THAT BABY NEXT DOOR. 
By Dor. 


FINHAT baby next door, that baby next door, 
If ever man had a hard lot to deplore 
It is me! 


That baby next door, that baby next door, 
If ever babe squealed till it could squeal no more, 
It is he! 


That baby next door, that baby next door, 
You may go on your knees to him, beg and implore, 
To be still. 


That baby next door, that baby next door, 
Knows well if he pleases he can be a bore, 
And he will. 


That baby next door, that baby next door, 

Cries lustily and loud, till he can cry no more, 
Strength to gain, 

That baby next door, that baby next door, 

Takes a snooze, wakes refreshed, is ready for more, 
Cries again, 

That baby next door, that baby next door, 


At morn, noon, and night, you may hear his cries soar 
To the skies. 


Oh baby next door, wretched baby next door, 
I have wished in my rage what | ne’er wished before, 
Your demise! 


Now baby next door, sweet baby next door, 
I humbly intreat you, I beg, I implore, 

- Stop that quack. 
Or baby next door, vile baby. next door, 


I'll pack up my traps, seek a new home once more ! 
And never come back. 


SANTA CLAUS.—Possessed of boundless resources is Santa 
Claus, in§the belief of childhood; a charming variety of 
mysterious gifts are at his cisposal ; and, more than that, he 
has the enviable reputation of liking to make the little 
people happy. Never was a saint more extensively popular. 


The history of Santa Claus, a curious mixture of truth and ° 


fable, goes far back into the ancient time. Centuries ago, 
says an American contemporary, a child was born in Asia 
Minor who received the name of Nicholas. His parents were 
wealthy and of high rank ; and, desiring to express their grati- 
tude to God for the birth of their son, they resolved to educate 
him for the Christian priesthood. The child was sober and 
thoughtful, and while yet young both his parents died, and 
he inherited their great wealth. He considered the riches a 
sacred trust; he fed the hungry, he clothed the destitute, 
and performed all kinds of good deeds as secretly as possible. 
As a priest he was greatly beloved ; as a bishop he continued 
his benovelence ; after his death the church canonised him, 
and he became one of the greatest of patron saints. He was 
revered as the helper of the poor, thf protector of the weak, 
and is the special patron saint of little children, who were 
taught to believe that all their good gifts came from him. 
Many miraculous incidents were added to the story of his 
life, which the untutored people fondly believed. Santo 
Nicolaus was the name given him by the monks, and this 
was familiarly changed to Santo Nic’laus, and finally clipped 
down to Santa Claus, who is still represented as retaining 
his old habits of secret benevolence, and coming Bowne 
chimney at night, laden with Christmas presents for ae cure 
A pleasant fiction it is to them, under the. ga eee es 2 ies 2 
that charming secrecy concerning the. donors pies 18% cept 

¢ Ss are‘and mindsare keen, and Santa 
up, though little eyes and cars‘anc Fae a Ghach 
Claus is usually very well known to them ey dea ne 
medern personage than old St. Nicholas., But the children enjoy 
the harmless pretence, the mysterious pane of stockings, and 
the heavily-laden Christmas-tree. 
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Distinguishes Composers, 
—p——. 
IV.—WEBER. 


TuIs distinguished musician, who was 
born in 1786, and died in 1826, composed 
the far-famed opera of Der Freischutz, at 
Dresden, though it was first produced at 
Berlin, in 1822. It was received with an 
enthusiasm which rapidly spread over Ger- 
many, and at once raised its author’s name 
to the summit of popularity. Nothing but 
Der Freischutz was performed in the Ger- 
man theatres, and the airs from it were 
heard even in the streets of the smallest 
villages. About the time when this ap- 
peared, Beethoven, who was then deaf, 
had begun to interest himself in the music 
of his day. He visited the musical empo- 
rium and took this score home with him. 
‘IT could never have believed it of the 
poor, weak little fellow,’’ he was heard to 
say, banging on the score with his fist, 
‘* Weber must write operas one after the 
other.” The finale of the second act was 
still strange to him. ‘I see what Weber 
means,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘but he has put 
such queer stuff in here! When I read 
the Wild Hunt, I can’t help laughing ; and 
yet I feel it is the right thing. That is the 
music which must be heard—heard only— 
and I—I—” and then a heavy sigh. Weber 
was much longer employed in the com- 
position of Der Freischutz than on any 
other of his operas. It is stated that there 
is not a single piece of music in it that he 
did not turn over twenty times in his mind 
until he so felt it that he could say ‘‘That’s 
it !” and then he wrote it down rapidly, in 
a firm, clear hand, almost without altering 
a note. 


V.—MOZART. 


JoHann Crysostomus Wouraana Gorr- 
L1EB Mozart was born at Salzburg in the 
year 1756. His father Leopold was the 
sub-director of the choir of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. His mother’s name was Anna 
Maria Pertl. Both were very handsome 
persons. They had several children, who 
all died in infancy, except Johann Gottlieb 
and a sister, a few years older, At a very 
early age he evinced a strong penchant for 
music, which his father encouraged and at 
four years taught him a few simple tunes 
and minuets. Before he was six years old 
he began to compose small pieces, some of 
which his father noted down, but which 
have, unfortunately, not been preserved. 
Shortly after he had attained the age of six 
years, he astonished his father by the pro- 
duction of a harpsicord concerto, very cor- 
rectly composed. The ability displayed in 
this piece determined his father to bring 
young Mozart before the notice of the 
Court, and for that purpose went to 
Munich, where he was very favourably re- 
ceived. He then took him to Vienna, 
where he had the honour of performing 
before the Emperor Francis I., in 1762. 
In the following year the family went to 
Paris, where they were most favourably 
received, and Mozart played in the Chapelle 
du Roi before the whole Court. In that 
year he published his first two works, when 
not eight years of age. In 1764 the family 
came to London, and remained till 1765. 
His performances created such a sensation, 
that they were thought worthy to form the subject of a 
paper read before the Royal Society. During his stay 
here he published six sonatas, which he was permitted to 
dedicate to the Queen. They then returned to the Con- 
tinent. At the Hague he published six more. They re- 
turned the next year to Salzburg, after another visit to 
Paris. In the same year he composed an entire opera by 
the desire of the Emperor 
Joseph II. In 1769, he 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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KARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


signed to Mdlle. Weber, and the success of the opera 
was followed by the success of his suit. The union 
proved a most happy one. 

From this time his fame as a composer became esta- 
blished, and he produced his operas and masses in quick 
succession. In 1789 he produced his Don Juan at Prague: 
it was received with unbounded applause. It is curious 


{ 


(Fup. 25, 187]. 


—and shows the want of musical taste in 
England at that time—that this beautiful 
opera was not produced till 1817. Not- 
withstanding the opposition it experienced 
from the Italian company, it was received 
with rapturous applause, and put 10,0001. 
into the manager’s pocket. In 1791 he 
composed his Zauberflote and Titus. It 
would occupy too much space to enumerate 
his symphonies, quartetts, masses, &c. In 
1792 his health began to fail, and the last 
piece he composed was his beautiful Requiem, 
which he barely completed before his death. 

We regret that we have not space here to 
trace minutely the development of this 
great genius, whose death took place on the 
5th of December, 1792, when he had not 
attained his thirty-sixth year. It is said of 
him that no musician ever embraced the 
art so extensively. He excelled in all 
styles, from the symphony to the dance— 
from operas to the most simple ballads. As 
a virtuoso Mozart was one of the first 
pianists in Europe. But his most brilliant 
and solid glory was founded upon his talents 
as a composer, in which the fertility of his 
ideas and the clear and happy designs are 
most striking. The accompanying engrav- 
ing represents the grave of Mozart in the 
burial-ground at Vienna. 
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FEBRUARY. 
By Mrs. Watney. 

WELLERS Jin large cities, especially 
those who live in the great metropolis, 
are but little acquainted, comparatively 
speaking, with the varied features which 
mark the changing seasons. Winter is 
winter to them because there are holly- 
berries in the grocers’ windows, festivals in 
the churches, skating on the ice in the parks, 
and pantomimes in the theatre ; spring is 
spring, because the weather is warmer, the 
lamps are not lighted so early in the streets, 
the cultivated flowers in the public gardens 
put forth their buds, and the shops are full 
of ** Spring Novelties.” But those who re- 
side in the country see other signs and to- 
kens of the fleeting months, and February 
comes to them marked by many a sweet 

promise of spring. 

The clouds are not so apt to hang together 
in dark masses as they were lust month. 
They break up into peaks and mountains, 
and let bright gleams of sunshine gild their 
sombre edges. The beautiful skylark 
mounts on soaring wings to reach in its 
nearer warmth, and pours forth a song of 
praise and gladness. The opening blossoms 
of the blackthorn look like snowflakes 
tinged with the faintest flush of their cousin 
the hawthorn, as the brief glance of the god 
of day rests on their pure faces ; while the 
speckled thrush sitting amid its leafless 
branches makes glorious music for the 
ploughman, who, sadly wanting in musical 
taste, much prefersthe murmur of the plough- 
share and the cawing of the rooks to all 
the notes that silver-tongued blackbird and 
mottled thrush ever uttered. : ; 

February offers far more objects of inter- 
est to the naturalist than the botanist. 
There are more animals to be studied this 
month than flowers. Pale primroses and 
the yellow coltsfoot, daisies fair to view, 
and the pallid Christmas rose, are abou’ the most general 
floral gems of ‘February fill-dyke,” as the old verse 
has it, alluding probably to the fact that the ditches are 
full now of either snow or rain-water. for tl : 

The young nettles afford a fine nursery for the painted 
lady and peacock butterflies in February. They lay their 


buds, and when their progeny are 
eggs on the tender : hatched, the fresh leaves 


furnish the right sort of 
food for the caterpillars. 
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was appointed director to 


The larva of the stag- 


the concerts of the Arch- 


beetle is now to be met 


bishop of Salzburg. He 


then went to Italy with his 


father, and at Rome gave 


a remarkable proof of his 


power of memory by noting 


down the famous ‘* Mise- 


rere” of Allegri on his re- 


turn from the Pontifical 


Chapel, where he heard it 


with, encrusted and torpid. 


It lies coiled up in a ball of 


earth. Nearly as large as 


an apple is this earthen 


globe, wherein, if undis- 


turbed, it remains till the 


month of July, and then 


comes out a perfect insect. 


The long - tailed field- 


performed. In Milan, in 
1770, he produced his opera 
of Mithridates; in 1778, 
Incio rilla and two masses 
for the Elector of Bavaria. 
In 1779 the Mozart family 
settled in Vienna. The 
genius that Mozart dis- 
played as a child he did 
not, like most other musical 
prodigies, lose when a man; 
but with increasing years 
it grew stronger. In his 
twenty-fifth year he sought 
the hand of Mdlle. Caroline 
Weber, a lady of great 
talent, but his offer was de- 
clined, as he had not yet 
sufficiently established his 
reputation. Hé then pro- 
duced his Idonveneo. The 
principal character was as- 


mouse begins to wake up, 


MOZART’S GRAVE 


and having visited his win- 
ter larder, takes another 
turn, and goes off again to 
sleep, whilst the merry” 
schoolboys run by his snug 
nest, shouting merrily to 
each other that ‘the palm 
is in flower,” and strive for 
the best branch of golden 
catkins to carry ‘home to 
mother.” Happy children ! 
joyous spring-time! when 
the old hedgerows put on 
their emerald shade, and 
even the very rivulets dance 
with pleasure, when the 
smell of the newly-turned 
earth has healing in its 
odour, and the wind, as it 
rustles through the tall elm, 


‘come at last !” 
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trees, sings of graceful foliage, and woods and shade, which 
in a couple of months hence will make this now bare clump 
a perfect bower of beauty, for there, peeping up between 
the green fronds of the fern moss, are violet leaves, and 
wild strawberry tendrils, all bearing a promise of future 
gladness, when the 

Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 

Hoar Winter’s blooming child—delightful Spring 
shall weave delicious garlands. 

The saucy sparrows come out from under the eaves, 
and “murder sleep” of a morning with their noisy 
chatter, whilst the more brilliantly-plumaged goldfinch 
breaks out into a short song as she flies from tree to 
glade in search of food. : 

The wind so pleasant inthe valley comes chilly overyonder 
down, where the poor little lambs are lying for protection 
from its breezes close to their mother’s side, and looking 
up wistfully at the shepherd and his faithful dog, who 
make a daily visit to the moor, in case any of the flock 
should require the warmer shelter of the farmhouse fire- 
side. Such are a few of the features of February. Others 
are doubtless visible to the imaginative mind, but I have 
only attempted to portray 
some facts patent to all who 
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which, I trust, you will excuse, as I had not expected 
your most timely visit—that I had prepared myself to 
come, but was prevented by this man from going out. 
On opening the door I found him parading up and down 
—as it proved, mounting guard over me! He said some- 
thing which I did not understand, not being so fluent in 
the language as my young cousin. Instead of explaining, 
he jabbered away till I got tired of listening—I was a 
little late anyhow—and tried to pass him. He imme- 
diately seized me very roughly, and hurled me with brute 
force back into this room. In the scuffle which followed 
I was worsted, I am ashamed to say. At last, when I 
was too exhausted to struggle any more, he rushed out 
and locked me in; and here I’ve been in close confine- 
ment ever since! Now either he is a dangerous lunatic 
or an agent of the police. If the latter, I can prove 
that I am a most peaceable citizen, here in France on my 
own private business, with no inimical intentions towards 
the Emperor ; but I will have ample satisfaction for this 
rough handling and solitary confinement.” 

Ben was a remarkably reticent man, and seldom strung 
more than half a dozen words together at a time ; so, 


“‘ How fond he is of his dead body!” I thought. 

“Why, why did that ruffian lock me in?” 

Friend interpreting : ‘‘ Because that was the only way 
to keep you in. You were so bent on going out that he 
had to use force to prevent it.” 

‘“‘ What business was it of his whether I stayed in or 
went out ?” 

‘‘ Because he had been ordered not to let you go out.” 

“TI should like to know who by? If I wouldn’t— 
Who was the meddling scamp ?” ’ 

‘‘ He says he has no objection jto telling if the young 
gentleman has not.” ee 

“1? Why, what have J got to do with it?” I asked, 
in amazement. : 

“He insists that 'you enjoined upon him not to let 
your cousin go out.” 

‘I! Never !—never thought of it even.” 

‘He repeats that you did.” 

‘¢ But why ?” 

‘¢ Because he was crazy.” 

“‘T crazy? Was it a practical joke?” inquired, Ben, 
savagely, turning on me. 

‘No, on my honour, Ben. 
The fellow must be crazy 


have eyes to see country 


himself.”’ 


‘*He wants to know if 


sights, and earsto hear rural 


sounds. 


you will deny that you 
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came down to his room this 


morning and spoke to him?” 


Hi 


A Gourist’s Christ- 


‘*T shall not deny it.” 


‘* What did you say to 


| 


him ?” 
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**T told him not to let 


wt 


By Cerra Logan KEeLioae. 


the fire go out.” 


—-—_- 


** Willyoubekind enough 


Part II. 


to repeut, in French, exactly 


RRIVING at the 


the words you used ?” Mr. 


house, I glanced in 


Wilson asked, smiling.| 


at the  porter’s 
lodge, the ‘‘ hen- 
coop,” as poor 
crazy Cousin Ben had 
called it. An old woman 
dozed before the fire, and 
just opened her eyes as I 
scampered upstairs, three 
steps at a time, guiding 
Mr. Wilson. 

Before the door of our 
little apartment of four 
€‘pieces” (as our French 
friends have it) the con- 
cierge was pacing up and 
down like a stern sentinel 
at his midnight post with 
the enemy’s pickets within 
range. He wiped his fore- 
head, dripping with perspi- 
ration, and on seeing me 
cried out with his usual 
“sensation” voice, ** Thank 
heaven, you’ve come at last! 
Iwouldn’t pass suchanother 
day, not for five thousand 
francs! My Christmas 
spoiled, to say nothing of 
being nearly driven mad 
guarding this fearful luna- 
tic! He’s strong, too,though 
he ts old ; and, but for this 
brave muscle,” giving his 
arm a _ resounding slap, 
**he’d have got out in spite 
of me. He’s too much, 
though, for one _ single 
keeper, young gentleman ; 
you had better clap him 
into the asylum and be done 
with it.” 

‘“‘Into the asylum!” I 
echoed, fairly bewildered. 

‘¢ Who’s that?” asked my 
cousin, from the inside. 
**Ts that you, Tom ?” 

Hearing his voice, I 
breathed more freely. It 
didn’t sound crazy, and the 
question was perfectly ra- 
tional. 

“Yes, and Mr. Wilson.” 

‘¢Thank heaven, you’ve 


Now that was exactlywhat 
the porter had said, only 
one spoke in French, the 
other in English, and nei- 
ther understood the other. 

“Come in, do, if you can 
coax the key from that 
crazy ruftian outside; don’t 
force it, for he’s too strong for you, the wild beast ! 
My life’s been in danger all day. Come in, somehow, 
for the love of heaven !” 

Mr. Wilson looked what people incorrectly call thun- 
derstruck. But thunder don’t strike ; it’s the lightning 
that attends to the pugilistic part. He asked the porter 
for the key, which he instantly handed to him, with 
the remark that he had better go in too, for fear the 
crazy man might kill us; so, three to one, we 
marched in. 

There sat Ben, with his evening shirt showing signs of 
atussle. His shirt was torn open, and his cravat lay in 
two pieces cn the floor. The shreds of a pair of white 
gloves were flung on the table, beside the remains of the 
very same loaf of bread which the baker had left in the 
morning. 

‘*T must beg you, Mr. Wilson,” said Ben, with the 
urbanity which distinguished him when sane, ‘ to accept 
my regrets and apologies for not begin present at your 
hospitable dinner and merry-making to-day, as I had 
hoped to be. You see by my dress—the disorder of 


‘** With pleasure. 1 said, 


‘Ne laissez pas sortir le 


il | CU Iu 


feu.’ ” 


ul 


‘The man is right ! You 


Wu 


did tell him not to let the 


crazy man go out.” 


‘How? how?” 


*¢ By mispronouncing the 


word feu (fire). You inad- 
vertently used fou (fool or 
madman), instead of feu— 
& very easy mistake to 


make, as there is only one 
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when I heard him deliver this long harangue in an excited 
way, flourishing his hands about, I sorrowfully concluded 
that he had found his tongue and lost his head, as the 
Frenchman alleged. 

What with the alarm and surprise, all the little French 
I knew flew out of my memory; so Mr. Wilson was 
obliged to interpret for me as well as the belligerents. 
He turned to the porter ; ‘‘ This gentleman says you pre- 
vented his going out.” 

*‘T did,” proudly. 

My cousin broke in, testily: ‘But why? Why should 
I, of all the strangers in Paris, be selected by him to be 
kept in confinement? On Christmas-day, too !” 

‘*Be calm, Ben!” I said, soothingly, not wanting him 
to have another attack. 

“Calm! the d—l! I'll take it out of his hide yet!” 

Poor Ben! The elesance of his diction was rapidly 
deteriorating with loss of mind. 

Mr. Wilson, loquitur: ‘‘ He says because he’s an old 
soldier, must obey orders, and was charged not to let you 
go out except over his dead body,” 


letter’s difference. The mis- 
understanding was kept up 
by the pronoun le meaning 
in French either it or him. 
He supposed you meant him 
when you meant it.” 

**T thought it funny he 
said he would only let the 
fire go out over his dead 
body,” I said. 

The mistake being ex- 
plained to the Frenchman, 
he began to laugh, and 
laughed till he cried, though 
I had always heard that 
Frenchmen were too polite 
to laugh at people’s mis- 
takes. Then Mr. Wilson 
caught the infection, then 
Ben began to melt, and at 
last they made a laughing 
trio that would have done 
credit to a drinking chorus. 
I couldn’t see the joke, and 
was covered with mortifica- 
tion. What a triumph for 
my French master, who 
always said I murdered the 
vowels! The porter was 
voluble in his expressions 
of regret, and my cousin 
graciously bade Mr. Wilson 
tell him he forgave him, and 
that all was well that ended 
well. 

‘And now,” he  con- 
tinned, ‘1 must really go 
and get someting to eat, 
for I’m almost starved.” 

‘> Haven’t you had any- 
thing to eat ?”” Mr. Wilson 
inquired. 

‘* Nothing but this dry 
bread. Still, I am grateful, 
Mr. Wilson, for if you had 
not had the forethought to 
order the baker to serve us 
I should not have had a 
morsel the whole day.” 

‘¢T ordered a baker to serve you with bread ? Never!” 

‘¢ You said a baker left this loaf of bread,” said Ben, 
to me. 

“¢ And so he did.” 

‘Mr. Wilson turned to the concierge: ‘* The gentleman 
says a baker left a loaf of bread.” 

The manrolled up his eyes and crossed himself, mutter- 
ing, ‘The saints sit upon him! To call Father Ambrose 
a baker!” 

‘¢ Father Ambrose! Was it a priest ?” 

°° Yes, Sir.” 

‘© What was he doing with the bread ?” | ist 

“You know it is the custom for the priests om cure - 
mas morning to beg bread or alms from door to oi ? 
the first floor Madame d’Aumont put a gat aE peat 
bread in his empty basket when the holy st ahha ie; He. 
his pious errand. He came here and Se hin a } 7 
man, in the name of the Virgin, to pu" or hi Specs 
basket ; instead of which he robbed him of his only loaf 
and slammed the door in his reverend face. : The fathor 
said, with meekness, that he did not complain, as he ex- 
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pected he would take the basket too. And then, thinks 
I, the young one’s as mad as the old one; but since he’s 
escaped I will not let the other out into the streets, or he 
will murder the first man he meets.” 

Again Mr. Wilson nearly choked with laughter, and, 
after he had explained my first mistake, the laugh again 
went round at my expense. Nor did it end here, for we 
returned to Mr. Wilson’s for the rest of the evening, and 
Ben revenged himself by telling the story of his imprison- 
ment, and therewith enhanced the fun of all the guests 
that merry Christmas night. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Lycrum.—Italian Opera Buffa Company every evening. 

Droury-Lane.—Amy Robsart. and other entertainment. Seven, 

HayMARKET.—The Poor Soldier—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Palace of 
Truth—Uncle’s Will—Family Jars. Seven. 

ADELPul.—That Rascal Jack—(At Half-past Seven) Deadman’s Point—(At 
Ten) Our Female American Cousin. Seven. 

Princess’s.—The Happy Man—(At Half-past Seven) King 0’ Scots— 
He’s a Lunatic. Seven. 

Garrety.—Ballet—A Christmas Story—(At Nine) Aladdin the Second. 
Seven. 

New Queen’s.—A Day After the Wedding—(At a Quarter-past Eight) 
*Twixt Axe and Crown. Seven. 

O.ympic.—Poppletcn’s Predicaments—(At a Quarter to Eight) Nell—Per- 
fect Love. Seven. ra 

Sr. James’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Paul Pry—(At Nine) Vesta 
—(At Eleven) An Unhappy Pair. Seven. 

StrRanp.—Who Speaks Virst—Up in the World—Cceur de Lion. Seven. 

PRINCE OF Wa.es’s.—Locked In—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past Seven. 

Horrorn.—Jezebel—(At Nine) The Ticket-of-Leave Man. Seven. 

New Royatry.—Diamond Cut Diamond—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Dora’s 
Device—Whittington Junior and his Sensation Cat. Half-past Seven. 

Vaupevir1e.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses—(At Ten) 
Elizabeth. Seven. 5 

Roya CHaRING-cross.—French Plays every evening. Eight. 

OperRA Comique.—The Welsh Girl—Found Drowned—The Comical 
Countess. Seven. 

Royar. Court THEeAatre.—Turn Him Out—Randall’s Thumb—Q. E. D. 
Seven. 

Surrey.—Ruth—My Son Jack. Seven. 

New Nationat Stanparp.—Ride A-Cock Horse to Banbury Cross. Seven. 

Royal AMPHITHEATRE AND Cirncus.—Equestrian and other Performances. 
Seven. Morning Perfcrmances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PALAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

8t. James’s Hatt, PiccapyLty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

Porytrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertamment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Fes. 26. Sunpay.—First Sunday in Lent. 
27. Monday.—First quarter moon 10.38 A.st. 
28. Tuesday.—Day’s increase 3h. 2m. 
Marcy 1. Wednesday.—St. David’s Day. 
2. Thursday.—John Wesley died, 1791. 
3. Friday.—Edmund Waller born, 1605. 
4, Saturday.— 
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THE Lapy’s OWN Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 
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*.* With our next Number a handsome Coloured Supplement of 
Berlin work will be given. We are also making arrangements with 
the leading Paris artistes, now that the city is once more open, for 
the supply of the latest fashionable information, including early 
designs of the spring fashions. 

We have several new Songs, with Music, tn type, with Illustrated 
Articles on Novelties for Ladies, Painting in Oil and Water 
Colours, Wazx-flowers, &c. 


Mrs, L.—The choruses are mainly, if not wholly, chosen 
from the certificated members of the London and Provincial 
Choral Societies, and already, we believe, several hundred 
more applications have been made than can be received, so 
that you would stand no chance. : 

M. P. (Swansea.)—Not having seen or read your novel, it is 
quite impossible for us to fell you how best to get it pub- 
lished, or what magazines you may forward it to with a 
chance of having it received. All the leading magazines 
are marked by some distinctive features—from the sensa- 
tionalism of the Belgravia to the literary gravety of the St. 
Paul's ; and you must act accordingly. 

M. M.—Black cloth cannot be dyed blue. Try chloroform 
for taking grease out of cloth, 

Lovey.—The Niijsson bow is simply a double loop of narrow 
ribbon with long ends. Place it high-at. the top of the 
chatelaine, and let the ends hang behind. 

A Supscrrinper—We would say once for all that we cannot 
obtain employment in teaching or otherwise for any one, 
nor can we suggest means to individuals whereby to earn 
their livelihood. We should be very glad to give useful 
and profitable work to every struggling woman in the land, 
but it is utterly out of our power to do more than give 
general suggestions on the subject. You are poor, but are 
afraid of iosing your social position by earning money in 
any except very restricted channels. This fear is the bane 
of struggling women. As soon as they recognise that all 
honest work is honourable, they will see the avenues’ to 
employment grow wider, and money-getting a thousand 
times easier and pleasenter than it is now. 

Mrs. M‘G.—The curtains of your room should be of reps to 
match the furniture, or if you have hair-covered furniture, 
use rich maroon, blue, or brown reps, according to the pre- 

dominating colours of your carpet. For the bay-window 
of your library have Holland shades next the street, and a 
lambrequin of rep in the arch. Have large pillows, almost 
square, and use square over-lays above your pillow-slips, 
with a cluster of small tucks, and Coventry or other ruf- 
fling round the edge two or three inches wide. Your 
initals or monogram may be embroidered in large letters in 
the centre. é 

Drpurantr.—Your brown-silk dress with or without an 
over-skirt, and prettily trimmed with velvet of a darker 
shade, will be pretty for the occasion mentioned. Postillion 
basques have almost done away with sashes, though ribbon 
sashes, wide, short, and bunchy, are worn with round 
waists. Linen cuffs edged with Valenciennes will do for 
you; but lace frills at the wrist are preferred for full dress. 

L. P. U.—Try benzine or chloroform for taking the coffee 
stain out of your dress, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1871. 


PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES. 
‘Teas Parliamentary doings of the week embrace several 

subjects of special interest to ladies. Thus on the Wed- 
nesday the Commons once more proceeded to the consideration 
of the Bill for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, the second reading of which was moved by Mr. T. 
Chambers. 

Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson moved, as an amendment, that the 
stage be postponed for six months. The hon. baronet de- 
clined to repeat the objections so often urged against the 
measure, as he considered them incapable of successful re- 
futation. 

The amendment having been seconded by Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, the Speaker was about to put the question, when a 
debate was opened by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. The hon. 
gentleman contended that it was unwise to maintain a vexa- 
tious restriction against which the great majority of the public 
was opposed, and that, so far as female opinion was con- 
cerned, it was not adverse to a relaxation of the law. He 
denied that the acceptance of the principle involved in the 
measure would operate injuriously against the Church of 
England, and he called on the House to put an end to an 
agitation that had now extended over the greater portion of 
half a century. : 

Many other speakers took part in the debate, Mr. Morley 
stating that he would have hesitated to support the Bill if 
such marriages were to be forced on an unwilling people, but 
reminding the House that the Bill was permissive only ; and 
ultimately the second reading was carried by 125 to 84. 

On the Thursday, Mr. Gladstone moved that the sum of 
30,0002. be granted to Her Majesty as a marriage portion for 
her Royal Highness Princess Louise. 

Mr. P. Taylor (who rose amid cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!” and was 
repeatedly interrupted, especially by hon. members of the 
Opposition benches) took objection to the vote on the ground 
that the expenses of the monarchical establishment in this 
country were far too heavy. The total sum granted in the 
year 1869 to the Crown and the members of the Royal Family 
was637,000/., and this, he submitted, was an excessive amount, 
regard being had to the privacy in which the Sovereign lived. 
He asked the House to look across the Atlantic, where the 
virtual monarch of the United states was satisfied with the 
modest stipend of 5,0007. per annum. 

The vote was supported by Mr. Disraeli, who, deprecating 
what he termed ‘‘ old political superstitions,”’ asked the House 
not to deal with the matter as one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. For his own part he thought that the circumstance of 
a member of the Royal Family marrying a subject was ‘‘as 
wise as it was romantic ;” and when he remembered that the 
object of the Princess’s choice was a member of the House of 
Commons he felt absolutely proud. 

Sir R. Peel considered the question was one that ought 
not to be dealt with lightly, as it had created a great 
deal of feeling in the country, The speech of the 
Premier, when first introducing the subject, was, in his 
opinion, injudicious, while it also contained some mis- 
statements. It was, he thought, subject for regret that the 
sums given for the maintenance and dignity of the Crown 
were not deyoted to that purpose, for it was painful 
to Englishmen to find that when foreign sovereigns 
and princes came to this country as visitors they 
were not received by the Crown as befitted the representative 
of a great and ancient monarchy. So far as the income of 
the Prince of Wales was concerned, he would gladly vote for 
doubling it, as his royal highness had, in fact, to maintain 
out of an inadequate revenue the representation of the Crown. 
The right hon. baronet reminded the House that in addition 
to the allowance of 385,000/. a-year made to the Queen for 
her Civil List, Her Majesty also enjoyed the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which even under a most unsatisfactory 
administration yielded 50,0007. per annum. In the present 
instance, when a member of the Royal Family was about to 
renounce her dignity, and ally her destiny to that of a sub- 
ject, he thought the Queen was the proper person to make a 
suitable provision for her daughter. On the committee 
dividing, however, the vote was affirmed by 350 tol. The 
solitary member who found himself in the minority was Mr. 
Fawcett, the junior member for Brighton. The hon. mem- 
bers told off to count Mr, Fawcett were Sir GC. W. Dilke 
(Chelsea) and Mr. P. Taylor (Leicester). : 

The Princess Louise’s Annuity Bill was read a second time 
withant opposition, 

On the Friday Mr. Herbert called attention to the papers 
relating to the French and German war, and submitted a reso- 
lution that in the opinion of the House it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to act in concert with other neutral 
Powers to obtain moderate terms of peace, and to withhold all 
acquiescence in terms which might impair the indepen- 
dence of France or threaten the future tranquillity of Europe. 
The hon. gentleman criticised with some severity the tone 
and matter of the despatches of Earl Granville during the 
war, and maintained that their tendency had been to destroy 
the prestige of England in all the courts of Europe. 

On Tuesday last in the Lords, the Princess Louise’s Annuity 
Bill, the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill, and the Juries Act 
(1870) Amendment Bill were passed through Committee ; and 
the same eveniug in the Commons leave was given to Mr. 
Rylands to bring in a Bill to extend to the whole of Sunday 
the present restrictions on the sale of beer and other fermented 
or distilled liquors. 


ORD DERBY, in presiding at the anniversary 
dinner in aid of the funds of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, made a capital speech to enforce the 
claims of the institution, and certainly not the least 
important part of it was that referring to the preserva- 
tion of infant life. Having sketched the arguments 
in favour of hospitals generally, his lordship alluded 
to the special need of such institutions in populous 
cities. Whatever we may do in a sanitary way, he 
said, we can never make a crowded community healthy 
as the open country is healthy. No great city could 
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keep up its numbers but for the influx from outside. 
Build a wall round London and ict no one come in to 
reside in it from outside, and allow none to go out, the 
population would dwindle down till the evil of over- 
crowding had remedied itself. It followed, that though 
we had hospitals everywhere, we had them most in 
large towns. And we had them for another reason, 
connected with social rather than sanitary considera- 
tions—that, do what you will, the tie of neighbour- 
hood will never be felt in the same way in a city 
of three millions of people that it is in a country 
village, where everybody knows everybody. You 
cannot rely to the same extent on the spontaneous 
individual charity—the help given direct from the 
giver to the receiver; therefore though there is more 
distress than elsewhere, it is mostly out of sight of 
the rich. Now “TI carry the argument a step further,” 
he continued, “(and I contend that children are exactly 
those for whom medical help is most wanted in Lon- 
don ; because it is among children that the high death- 
rate exists which makes the difference in mortality 
between town and country. Adults live and thrive 
very little the worse for the smoke; but that smoke 
and all that goes with it kills off the babies and those 
under five years. There is no more delicate test of 
pure air than whether a child will thrive in it. Now, 
in London the air is not pure; you may test it in the 
parks. With all the attention that can be given and 
unlimited outlay, only a few of the hardiest kinds of 
trees will grow, the others dwindle and die. Now, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the atmosphere which 
kills an oak fis not exactly suited to a child. 
Add to this overcrowding, frequent want of work in 
the poorest class, want of proper care and nursing in 
illness—not from neglect, but ignorance and want of 
means—and the case seems to me made out for an in- 
stitution such as the Hospital for Sick Children.” 


Tn the lecture delivered by Miss Faithfull on Mon- 
day night for the benefit of the French female refugees, 
to which we have briefly referred in another place, the 
lecturer observed that she had not only to thank those 
present tor their hearty support, but she had reason to 
remember absent friends, and among these she was 
proud to include Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. 
Carlyle. She could not refrain from reading Mr. 
Carlyle’s letter to prove that the strong enthusiasm for 
Germany which beat in that great heart of his by no 
means excluded a tender sympathy for the sufferings 
entailed by the unprecedented success of German 
arms: “4, Cheyne-row, Chelsea.—Dear Madam,— 
I regret that I cannot get to hear your lec- 
ture, which would have been interesting and 
pleasant to me; but I send a little’ ear of 
corn to join with the charitable harvest you are reap- 
ing, which I trust will be abundant, for the sake of 
those poor Frenchwomen whom with all my heart I 
pity, as you do.—With many kind wishes, I remain, 
always yours sincerely, T. CARLYLE.” Mr. Ruskin 
not only expressed an interest in the object of the 
lecture, but he added: “I most hearsi'y sympathise 
with you in your purpose of defining woman’s work 
and sphere. It is refreshing as the dews, and as de- 
fined as the moon’s, but it is not the rain’s nor the 
sun’s.” Miss Faithfull agreed in this view, but re- 
marked that the dark places of the earth need the 
pure light of the moon, and the barren mountain side 
looks for the refreshing dew as eagerly as the valley, 
and our duty is not to cramp and imprison for our 
own short-sighted, selfish ends’ what was intended for 
the widest and largest service—service, doubtless, 
differing in kind, byt equally indispensable. 


The Hecho of Monday treated its readers to an 
article on foreign women, with special reference to the 
Italian lady, in which the writer lavished praise on the 
sunny daughters of the south. The beauty of an 
Italian lady is, we are assured, neither cold nor sta- 
tuesque, but warm and glowing; its great charm lies 
in the expression, which is singularly sweet, and often 
melancholy in repose. Upon any emotion her face 
lights up instantaneously with a gleam, as it were, of 
inspiration, and as if illuminated from within. In 
North Italy, women are rather tall and slender, with 
complexions of clear olive. Towards the South, and 
in Sicily, they are somewhat shorter, and the olive is 
more deeply tinged with yellow. ‘The Italian lady has 
a better figure than a French or Spanish woman, and 
her head is well placed on her shoulders. There is 
nothing about her bold and obtrusive ; but much that 
is modest, graceful, and “‘ pure womanly.” Her toilette 
is French, with a few variations to suit the climate and 
her complexion. As a girl, she is much hidden from 
society. Her education 1s generally completed in a 
convent. French, which she speaks remarkably well, 
is always one of her acquirements. She marries early, 
the match being arranged by her parents. It would 
never occur to her to engage herself without their con- 
sent. She is very impressionable and extremely ro- 
mantic. She never laughs at a love affair, but speaks 
of it with tender sympathy as a sentimento molto pro- 

ondo. She drives daily on the public promenade ; but 
if she has not a carriage she seldom goes out, and never 
walks merely for exercise. It is a vergogna for her to 
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be seen on foot; so she is rarely robust or animated, 
but often delicate and languid. She takes great 
interest in politics and in all relating to la bella Italia. 
She exercises much quiet influence on_ public 
affairs, and understands what she is talking about. 
“Men” (Italians) she will say, “are less patriotic 
than women.” With all the energy of her ardent and 
impulsive nature she loves a patriot—witness Gari- 
baldi, nearly kissed to death by Italian women. She 
may know that as early as the fourteenth century 
women filled the chairs of philosophy, law, and 
anatomy in the University of Bologna ; she can hardly 
fail to be aware that female education is now much 
neglectedin her country. The Italian lady’s salone 
is spacious and magnificent, but cold and comfortless 
in winter. The walls of many drawing-rooms are 
hung with amber silk brocade, set off with gilded fur- 
niture and cornices. This adorning of yellow with 
yellow seems peculiar to the Italians, and is often seen 
in their toilettes. 


fon) 
deb Hooks. 


Art, Pictorial and Industmal. Nos. 1—8. 
Low.) : 

Tress numbers, of certainly one of the noblest publica- 
tions of modern times, have been lying on our table for 
some weeks, and we have delayed noticing them, in the 
hope that we might find the opportunity to do something 
like justice to their sterling excellence ; but every week 
brings its pressure upon the only space that we are able 
to set apart for reviews, and in the meantime we may be 
keeping our readers from a rich artistic treat. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Art is its successful attempt at re- 
producing the masterpieces of ancient and modern painters 
by the new process known as the ‘‘ heliotype,” by means 
of which we gain the fidelity of photography, without the 
well-known tendency of even the best sun-prints to fade, 
from the action of light upon the sensitiye albumenized 
paper. From four to six of such illustrations appear in 
every monthly part, and some of them are very beautiful, 
while all are worthy of preservation. These alone should 
suffice to render the publication a favourite drawing-room 
book, claiming a place side by side with its sister work, 
the Art Journal, which still takes the lead as a monument 
of the engraver’s art ; but it has also other claims to public 
favour. The letter-press comprises a comprehensive and 
valuable record of the progress of the fine and industrial arts, 
both at home and abroad; while its general articles, essays, 
and art criticisms are from the pens of writers of wide 
popularity and recognised ability in their respective fields 
of labour. The number for February contains, in the way 
of plates, ‘‘ Cromwell,” from a bust in the National Por- 
trait Gallery; ‘‘ A Little Bit of Scandal,” by J. B. Bur- 
gess, from the picture in the French Gallery, Pall Mall ; 
*¢ Philosophy,” from one of Raffaelle’s frescoes in the 
Vatican ; witha patch of horse-chestnut foliage, being 
No. 3 of ‘Studies from Nature ;” and the second and 
last of these illustrations are alone worth the price of this 
number, which may be taken as a sample of the whole, 
More than this we have not space tu say now; less 
would have been unfair to the able editor, who, if he does 
not win success, will at least have deserved it. 


Wax Flower Modelling Made Fasy, by ANNIE W. W11- 
Lams (Bradbury, Evans and Co.), is what it professes to 
be, a handbook for the beginner in this tasteful and 
popular ‘ladies’ work.” It comprises practical direc- 
tions for modelling and colouring, with lists of the 
flowers best suited for the purpose, and we can therefore 
cordially commend the little manual to any of our readers 
who may think of commencing this pleasant and profit- 
able study during the coming summer months. The 
writer has a better acquaintance with the practical 
part of her work than the tricks of style or the art of 
bookmaking, but in a book that professes to afford defi- 
nite information the former is, of course, the primary 
want. 


The Secret Out, by GusTAVE FrIKELL, translated and 
edited by W. H. Cremer, jun. (Hotten), supplies a thou- 
sand tricks in drawing-room magic, with numberless in- 
teresting experiments. It is illustrated with three hun- 
dred engravings, and is the result, as we learn from the 
preface, of twenty-five years’ active experience, both as 
an amateur and as a professed magician. Every home, 
especially where there are many children, should boast a 
copy of this work. 


The ‘¢Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” which has 
proved so immensely successful, has been the parent of a 
whole family of similar publications, good, bad, and in- 
different, the latest addition being John Bull’s Dream: and 
what caused it (Stevenson, 54, Paternoster-row). Of far 
greater originality and power, however, is a satire of quite 
a different class, entitled, ‘‘ A Leedle Ballad about Vater- 
land, und ze moighty doings of mein countrymans in 
France, by Hans Dunklemann” (Diprose, Portugal- 
street), the sting of which the average German would be 
little likely either to forgive or forget. 


(Sampson 


The following are among other recent publications that 
have reached us: Our Nattonal Resources, and How They 
are Wasted, by Witt1am Hoyxe (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.), an elaborate plea for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic; Phil Thorndyke’s Adventures, by FRANCES 
WitsraHamM, and The Rift in the Rock, by Mrs. S8. C. 
Haut (Groombridge), being Nos. 1 and 2 of ‘The Rain- 
bow Stories,” a cheap series of tales for the young by 
writers of ability, to be issued monthly; Gout and 
Rheumatic Gout: a New Method of Cure, by Joun W. 
Foaxes, M.D. (G. Philip and Sons, Fleet-street), a work 
written less for the profession than the public; and A 
New and Rational Method of Treating Consumption, éc., 
by S. Berry Nisiert, M.D., a phamphlet which is 
rather an advertisement of the author than an explana- 
tion of any method, rational or otherwise. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Episodes in an Obscure Life, 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s, 6d., cloth. 
Hall’s (Mrs. M.) Royal Princesses of England, 12mo, 5s., cloth. 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
THuxley’s Essays Selected from Lay Sermons, Addresses, &., 23. 
Leslie’s The Orphan and the Foundling, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 

Mother’s Mission, or Scenes from Real Life, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Sewell’s Tales and Stories, 8 vols., in cloth box, 12mo, 42s., roan. 
Walford’s County Families of United Kingdom, 6th edition, 50s. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY &% ART JOTTINGS. 

Miss Netty Power is serionsly ill with scarlet-fever. 

The story that Jenny Lind and her husband have separated 
is contradicted. ; 

Mr. Halliday is writing another historical drama for the 
summer season at Drury-lane. 

The Patrie announces the sudden death in London of Mdlle. 
Schneider, the well-known ‘‘Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein.” 

The Glasgow St. Andrew Society offers prizes for the two 
best essays on the Influence of the Ballads and Songs of 
Scotland. 

Mr, Bateman, father of the well-known Miss Bateman, will 
be lessee of the Lyceum Theatre for five years from the Ist 
of September next. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St Paul” will be the next oratorio per- 
formed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, on Friday, March 
3, conducted by Sir Michael Costa. 

Mr. H. J. Byren’s new drama An English Gentleman has 
been given in Glasgow, with moderate success. Mr. Sothern 
played in it a comic character, entitled Charlie Chuckles. 

The Musical Standard hears that Madame Anna Bishop is 
writing her memoirs; also the history of the Handel and 
Haydn Societies of Boston, United States, is in preparation. 

When Miss Evans wrote ‘‘ Adam Bede,” being then only 
partially known to fame, she sold it unreservedly to the 
Black woods for some 300/., but such was its success that her 
publishers afterwards presented her with a cheque for 1,500/. 

An exchange says the individuals upon whom the Jenkinses 
of the press have bestowed the hand and heart of Nilsson 
numberexactly five, namely—first, Ducde Massa ; second, Gus- 
tave Doré; third, a young Russian Count, ‘‘ very rich and very 
deaf ;” fourth, a wealthy London banker ; fifth, M. Rosseau, ‘‘a 
French gentleman of moderate fortune.” : 

The marble statue of Abraham Lincoln, of which Miss 
Vinnie Ream was the sculptor, was unveiled in the presence 
of the President and Congress on the 25th ult., in the Rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington. The critics disagree as to its 
merits. Some praise it highly, many praise the sculptor, 


while a few hint that the fact of her sex protects her from true 


criticism. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. J. M. Bellew gave at Exeter-hall 
a reading from the works of various famous authors. The 
programme was 80 diversified as to suit all tastes and temper- 
aments, the range of subjects varying ** from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” It may be mentioned that Mr. Bel- 
lew’s readings at the Hanover-square-rooms are to be con- 
tinued for five weeks longer, so successful have they proved. 


Professors Hitchcock and Huntingdon, who have been spend- 
ing the winter on the summit of Mount Washington, New 
Hampshire, have obtained a remarkable series of photographs 
of frostwork. Six observers live in the house on the mountain 
top, where the average temperature of the air is sixteen de- 
grees below freezing-point. Daily meteorological observations 
are made, which, with copies of the photographs, will shortly 
be published. 


Mr. F. ©. Burnand’s sensational drama at the Adelphi 
Theatre, curiously entitled Dead Man’s Point ; or, the Light- 
house on the Carn Ruth, is drawing great houses—a clear 
proof that the piece has some extrinsic charm strong enough 
to compensate, in the eyes of the public, for its shortcomings 
as a work of dramatic art. The attraction dwells chiefly in 
the pictorial beauty of the drama. The appeal is to the 
vision, and proves irresistible, the scenery being not only 
brilliant and picturesque, but at times very novel and inge- 
nious in arrangement. : 

In giving gratuitously at Exeter Hall on Monday evening a 
grand dramatic recital for the benefit of the suffering French, 
Miss Amy Sedgwick offered another proof of the generous 
alacrity with which she is at all times prepared to aid any 
good work likely to be served by the zealous exercise of her 
talents and accomplishments. ‘The reading included most of 
the selections in which Miss Amy Sedgwick is heard to 
greatest advantage, and which she has had the honour of re- 
citing by royal command before the Queen at Osborne House, 
such as the balcony and other scenes from Romeo and Juliet: 
the interview between Helen and Modus, from Vhe Hunch- 
back ; the quarrel between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, from 
The School for Scandal ; and finally, the admirable oratorical 
sketch of Serjeant Buzfuz, from the Pickwick Papers. 


Marriep IN A Divorce Court.—Jobn H. Atkins and his 
wife Elizabeth were divorced at New Albany, Ind., the other 
day, and, on getting their documents, began to talk pleasantly 
over olden times, and were remarried before the adjournment 
of the court which had unyoked them. Wonderful America ! 

Newspaper editors, like police magistrates, are in the habit 
of receiving extraordinary applications. Not often, however, 
do they get such a specimen as the following, for the genuine- 
ness of which the Editor of the Leeds Hapress gives his 
voucher. It is dated from a village near Leeds, and except 
the name and address is printed exactly as written: ‘ 2th 
February, 1871. please sir i want to know if you can get a 
family washing to come in to the country we can send by the 
carrier three times a week tuesdays thursdays and saturdays 
ean you get us a child to nurse i am not petlley [? particular] 
to the age it will get well attended to i will pay you for your 
trouble when you get one we can do with both we are used to 
children. please will you let us know weather you can get 
me one.” 

Marriep FoR Fun.—Marion County, Missouri, was, the 
other day, the scene of a novel development of the game of 
**follow-my-leader.” As played in that locality the game 
consists of one person doing a given thing, which the others 
must follow or pay a forfeit. Mr. Joseph Chipman took the 
initiative and maintained that he would ‘‘ back down” Miss 
Nannie Hutchinson in getting married that very day. She 
retorted that he could do nothing of the kind, for she could 
go as faras her challenger. Step by step matters proceeded, 
a chaise was procured and they drove four miles to knock up 
a clergyman. Each now expected the other to “ back down,” 
but both held on with a persistency worthy of a better cause. 
Even at the last moment each secretly fancied the other would 
give way, and the result was that they were married. A 
local journal attributes the marriage to ‘‘ pluck rather than 
mutual attraction,” but we trust the mutual attraction will 
follow, because the consequences of a disagreement between 
two such inflexible wills would be very serious. 


Correspondence, 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest_to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


AN ITALIAN LADY’S OPINION 
COFFEE: ON ENGLISH 


To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paprr, 


IR,—A few months ago I expressed my intention of coming 
to England, to take up my. temporary residence in the great 
metropolis of the world. My most intimate friends, those 
acquainted with my habits and mode of living, prophesied 
that I would have to make a change in some of my long. 
acquired habits, among which was first my great desire for a 
good cup of coffee for breakfest, stating that in England it 
was almost an impossible thing to procure this luxury. 

This simple statement could not, however, induce me to 
alter my plans; moreover I consoled myself with the assur- 
ance that England being the great depdt of the best of every- 
thing the world produces, I should be enabled to haye my 
coffee ‘as good as elsewhere. 

Upon my arrival in England I was not long in finding out- 

why English people are’ so specially fond of tea ;~simply 
because their coffee, whether made in private or public 
houses, is badly prepared. 
» Tam not induced to write these lines because the coffee is 
bad, or to give the reader the impression that 1 am suffering 
by it, and thus give him the idea that I am trying to appeal 
to the public to remedy the defect for my special benefit; but 
T would like to offer a few suggestions respecting the making 
of coffee, the value of which I have ascertained both from 
study and experience. 

First of all I wish to state that I have relished my coffee 
here in England just as much as I ever did in other countries, 
even in those where the coffee grows, and where I have spent 
several years ; but the secret of this relish is, that I always 
make it myself. Now I do not mean to say that everybody 
in order to have it good should make their own coffee, but 
that those who wish for it ought at least to know how it 
should be made, so that when not properly prepared they 
will be able to detect at once where the fault lies. [In such 
a case they will soon find that the servan’S will no longer try 
to deceive her mistress or master, by assuring them that it 
was made according to the rules prescribed, but that it was 
poor coffee, 

In order to do the quality of coffee full justice, it should be 
roasted in small quantities only. But to this there are many 
objections to be made ; first, if you have not the requisite 
coffee-roaster, it is a somewhat diflicult task to give the right 
and even colour to all the beans ; if they are of a too light 
brown they impart neither colour nor taste when made up 
into a beverage, while, on the other hand, if the beans are too 
brown, or some of them burnt, the coffee will have a bitter 
and disagreeable taste. There are therefore but few servants 
who can be trusted with the roasting process—it is safer to 
buy it already roasted, but by no means ground, unless the 
tradesman can be implicitly trusted. Coffee should in the 
first place never be ground in a mill, but pounded in a 
mortar with a wooden pestle, such as the Turks and Arabs 
are in the habit of using. é 

The next item of importance is the coffee-pot. The most 
approved kind is that known among tradespeople as the 
‘¢ French coffee-pot.” It is provided with the two necessary 
sieves at the top; the coffee-grounds are to be put in the 
upper of the two sieves. When the water boils—-never use 
water that has been left boiling for any length of time—scald 
out the coffee-pot before using it. Then pour the boiling 
water gently oyer the coffee, and allow sufficient time, say ten 
minutes, for it to run through and over the coffee into the urn 
or coffee-pot. I have often seen seryants, when the water 
does not run down quickly enough, take a fork, or any other im- 
plement which might be handy, and stir it round to quicken 
the process, but to those I would say, keep your sieves clean, 
and you need not spoil the clearness of your coffee by stirring 
it like a porridge! It is a most essential point in making 
coffee that all the vessels used should be scrupulously clean, 
and that the coffee should never be poured into an urn or pot 
which has served for tea. Again, the coffee-pot, after having 
been used, should be washed and dried just as clean as a china 
cup. Many have the erroneous idea that as the vessel is used 
for coffee only, it need not be washed or rinsed every time. 
This is a great mistake, for should the cleaning be omitted, 
the next coffee thit is made in such a vessel will have the 
flavour and taste of old and warmed-up coffee. Such is the 
method to be pursued in making a good cup of coffee after 
dinner; but for these*who drink it for breakfast, when it is 
more commonly called café au lait, I would add that they 
should never use cold milk ; for cold milk poured into the hot 
coffee will assuredly destroy all the aroma it ever possessed. 
The milk should not only be warmed, but brought to the 
boiling point, 

Coffee, after being made, should never be allowed to stand 
any length of time in a metal vessel, but should be poured 
into an earthen or porcelain urn, where it may be kept hot, 
without boiling it. a4 

To make a good after-dinner coffee, it is best to have a 
portable machine, which is heated by gas or alcohol, such as 
is used on the Continent, where the ladies of the house take 
pride in preparing the luxurious beverage with their own 
hands in the presence of the family or friends, and I have 
always remarked that the gentlemen esteemed.it not only 
for its quality, but also because it was prepared and offered 
by the lady herself,—Yours, &c., 

IsABELLE CANTINI. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: ‘I 
consider BUNTER’S NERVINE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. .Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: ‘I have tried Bunter’s NiRVINE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Packet; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


‘‘ Owing to the enormous sale of Dr. Ridge’s Patent Food, other 
kinds of food have been introduced into the market. Some only 
starch, useful to stiffen shirt collars, but not fit to stand peer 
Ridge’s Wholesome Diet. Some only wheaten_ flour, husks, ane 
dust ground together, and this has been called Food. Eh sure ae 
ask for Dr. Ridge’s Patent Food, and sce that phe Bee mark is 
upon the packet.—Manu/actory— Bermondsey, London, 3. 


ABYSSINIAN GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered).—This novelty re- 


ceived a prize medal award at the Workman’s International Ex- 
hibition, 1870, and is the only jmitation eel in ee Heerence ta 
18-carat gold jewellery, and for elegance 3 ¢ go gn Ral workman- 
ship is unsurpassed. See opinions of Ne he ‘ole manufac- 
turers and inventors, Lionel and Alfre yke, 82, Ely-place, 


Holborn. 
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Che Artest Fashions, 
ee 
je we have had no radical change of fashions 
within a year, the most casual observer must per- 
ceive a difference between the costumes of last winter and 
of the present. The dashing ‘‘ girl of the period ” styles 
have passed away, and we have in their stead more quiet, 
refined dressing, suitable for dignified women, yet not too 
demure for the most youthful. In lieu of costumes made 
up of colours in violent contrast, we now have shades of 
one colour pervading the suit ; the Grecian-bend panier, 
with its unsightly puff, has given way to a modest 
tournure and graceful drapery ; towering chignons of 
false hair are supplanted by natural braids that disclose 
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Fig. 48.—POINT-LACE EDGING. 


the contour of the head ; plump, healthy-looking waists 
are preferred to waspish ones; instead of skirts ankle 
short for promenading, we have more graceful ones just 
clearing the ground, while voluminous trains are dis- 
carded for the more sensible half-train ; high, curved, 
French heels are positively outré, and the jaunty jockey 
hat, with its defiant aigrette, is gradually receding before 
the demure-looking gipsy bonnet. We congratulate our 
readers on the tasteful, sensible, and lady-like ensemble 
that a fashionably dressed woman now presents. There 
is scarcely a target left at which critics can aim their 
arrows of malice. 

Contrary to prediction, low corsages are again in 
favour for evening dresses. They are straight round the 
neck, falling low off the shoulders, instead of the three- 
quarter square neck with shoulder-straps worn last year. 
Round waists are entirely superseded by points back and 
front. Sometimes only one dart and a sort of side form 
are seen in the front of pointed waists, but for fleshy 
figures there are two and even three darts. The points 
are very sharp, slender, and three or four inches long. 
A double cord is the prettiest finish for them. Lace or 
fringe is often 
attached to 
the points, to 
imitate 
basques, or 
match the 
flounces of the 
skirt, but this 
has a poor 
effect. <A silk 
lacing fastens 
the dress be- 
hind. By way 
of variety the 
back of low 
corsages has 
sometimes a 
postillion 
basque instead 
of a point, but 
the pointed 
front is de 
rigueur. The 
sleeve for such 
waists is the merest 
puff or band. The 
ornament is a bertha 
of folds of tulle, or of 
the material of the 
_ trimming. Theseare 
*) called Grecian folds, 
‘g and give beautiful 
%\ round fulness to the 
Gee bust. 

High corsages have 
wt < the neck cut down in 
Fig. 50.—CORNER OF POINT-LACE deep points in the 
€OLLAR. back as well as front. 
Unless the shoulders 
are very plump and broad, and the back very 
straight, this fashion is unbecoming, as it gives the 
appearance of a hollow between the shoulder-blades. 
Belts are dispensed with, and the front of the 
waist is pointed, while the back has a full-plaited 
postillion basque, or is finished in along, flat, square- 
cornered coat-tail. The sleeve is the duchess, 
trimmed to the elbow, and just wide enough to show 
the white silk lining and ribbon quilling inside. 

Since the beginning of the European war, prices of 
silk have been very fluctuating. At the present 
moment many low-priced silks are in the market. 
The most popular cheap silks are black, with hair- 
line stripes of a single colour. Blue, gold, green, 
red, purple, brown, and white stripes are shown. 
These silks, especially those striped with white, will 
make stylish and inexpensive dresses. The fabric is 
thin, but not flimsy. 

Lace, headed by passementerie interspersed with 
jet, is the fashionable trimming for black silk dresses. 
How to make a trained black silk is the dilemma of 
many correspondents. The most elegant shown us 
lately dispense with over-skirts and flounces, having 
merely a plain skirt, gored front and sides, with 
three full back breadths, without ornament, unless an 
elaborate tablier is formed. One of these, made for 
a young lady, has a train over two yards long 
shortened to the stylish demi-length by tapes under 
the belt tied to others in the seams of the back 
breadths three quarters of a yard below, making two 
irregular bouffant puffs like wings. Straight across 
the broad front width were nine rows of thread lace 
slightly full, and each row headed by a cord passe- 
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Fig. 46.—TABLE NAPKIN RING. 


* menterie, in which jet is slightly interwoven. The cor- 


sage had a soft point in front, and a long flat coat-tail 


1 basque behind. Duchesse sleeves, with two rows of lace 


edging the opening to the elbow, and fastened inside by 
tiny bows. The neck was pointed very low, though not 
opened wide, and was surrounded by a row of lace stand- 
ing and slightly full. This lace with the passementerie 
passed down the front, round the point, and edged the 
entire corsage. A rich black gros grain for an elderly 
lady had the skirt trimmed in the way just described, 
and a plain round basque, with two rows of broad Chan- 
tilly lace and a passementerie heading edging the basque, 
and extending in heart. shape up the closed front. The 
sleeves were sabots, with a double row of lace falling over 
the hand. In both of these dresses thread-lace was used, 
but guipure and the duchesse are very stylish, the latter 
producing a beautiful effect. Young ladies wear black 
duchesse lace over white blonde lace, or else white pleated 
tarlatan on black silk dresses. 


NET OVER-DRESSES. 


Over-dresses, made of wash net, are stylishly worn over 
silk dresses on the Continent. They serve to display fine 
laces, and also to modernise the round corsages of last 
season. They consist of the regulation over-skirt, with 
short apron front, and trained back much bunched up, 
and a bib-shaped piece for the back and front of the 
corsage. This piece is put on over the shoulders, and is 


Fig. 47.—DETAIL OF NAPKIN RING (46). 


made in lengthwise puffs, sloping narrower at the 
waist. Handsome lace flounces of Valenciennes or 
duchesse trim the skirt, narrower lace is used on the 
waist, and the sash matches the dress. Similar gar- 
ments, made in black Brussels net, trimmed with 
thread lace and black velvet, are admired over apricot, 
rose, and pearl-coloured dresses. A pale pea-green 


silk, worn with such an over-dress, had alternate 
flounces of black and green silk covering the train 
from the edge to the belt. In some cases the edge of 


Fig. 52,—LAMP-3HAPE IN POINT DE VENISE. 


[Frs. 25, 1871. 


the over-dress is merely hemmed, and the lace flounce 
surrounds the skirt of the silk dress, These simple over- 
dresses are preferred by young ladies, while married ladies 
drape lace shawls as upper-skirts, adding bretelles of lace 
of a corresponding pattern. Ifthe dress is trimmed up 
the front width, the shawl falls open to disclose the 
trimming, but a newer fancy is to fasten it together with 
bows down the front. The latter plan requires quite a 
large shawl to be very bouffant behind, and yet fasten in 
front without ‘‘ hooping.” 

Half-long casaques belted in, made of guipure net or of 
guipure insertion sewn together lengthwise and edged 
with lace, are worn over silk dresses at dinner-parties, or 
when receiving company at home. Ladies of ungraceful 
figure wear shorter paletots, of either white or black 


Fig. 49.—WooLWoORK BORDER. 


guipure, hanging loosely, slashed to the waist, and with 
flowing sleeves. Sometimes such jackets are lined with silk, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pink with black, and pale-blue with prune-colour, are 
fashionable contrasts for evening dresses. A beautiful 
dress for a young lady is of pink silk with demi-train, 
trimmed to the knee with a kilt pleating of white tulle. 
Through the centre of this is a chain of puffs of pink silk, 
notched on the edges, and strapped between the puffs 
with black velvet ribbon edged with lace. Tulle over- 
skirt caught up with black velvet bows. Low pointed 
corsage, with tulle bertha, dotted with tiniest rosebuds, 
Another effective dress in these colours has the pink silk 
trained skirt, covered to the waist with narrow ruffles of 
black velvet, alternating with pink silk ruffles fringed out 
at the edges. These frills are on all the breadtbs except 
the front, which has flat velvet bands crossing it, and 
Pompadour bows of pink silk down the centre. The bodice 
is of black velvet, with large postillion behind and long 
sharp point in front. 

These narrow flounces on the back of the skirt 
make a dress gracefully bouffant behind, and the 
untrimmed front is as flat as fashion requires. 
The dark velvet is very effective when associated 
with silk of pale colour prettily fringed out. Vio- 
let-coloured velvet and pale mauve silk are pretty 
together. Prune-colour and pale blue are more 
stylish than the 
pearl grey and 
blue so long worn. 
Black velvet and 
blue faille flounces 
are exceedingly 
handsome. 

Skirts of suits 
for day wear are 
also ruffled on the 
back breadths. A 
black gros - grain 
skirt has an apron 
trimming of velvet 
bands. The rest 
of the skirt widths 
are entirely co- 
vered with alternate 
flounces of black gros 
grainand velvet. Black 
velvet basque, with 
gros-grain vest and 
sleeves. There is of 
course no_ over-skirt. 
This is the latest no- 
velty. 

Long _ elaborately - 
braided chatelaines, se- 
parated by a strand of 
short airy curls, is the Fig. 51.—CRAVAT-END IN MIG@- 
fashionable arrangement NARDISE BRAID AND CROCHET. 
of the back hair for full 
dress. If the forehead is low the hair ig drawn back 
over a Pompadour roll, and the hair that has be- 
come short from much frizzing is curled over a slate- 
pencil, then combed out to look fluffy, and laid back 
on the roll. For high foreheads short drooping curls 
are retained. 

_ Flower coiffures have a single cluster for the left 

side, or for the centre of the head, and a broad, trail- 
ing vine that hangs amidst the curls between the 
braids. A chatelaine, a sash spray, and a corsage 
bouquet, worn high on the left, should be of the 
same flowers as the headdress. 


Che (Gnprises of Sashion, 


(Continued from p. 101. ) 


N our last number we illustrated the remarkable 
| mutations of fashion in dress that have taken 
place within the last hundred years, and this week 
we more especially illustrate the doings of the fickle 
Goddess of Fashion as regards ladies’ headdresses. 
The styles of these have been so numerous and 
diverse that we are able to make but a fair re- 
presentative selection, as it would more than fill our 
entire sixteen pages to describe them all. The chig- 
nons of 1871 are very fair in their way, but they 
are certainly the merest trifles in comparison with the 
superb headdresses of the fourteenth century, when 
it was usual to enlarge the city gates to admit the 
tower of coils that rose storey on storey over every 
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pretty face. It isnot necessary, however, to go back so 
far as that. The Spectator, which, under the conduct of 
Addison, began its course in 1710, and continued till the 
end of 1714, furnishes some characteristic notices of the 
dress of the day, and the paper for June 22, 1711, is de- 
voted entirely to the headdresses of the ladies. ‘‘ There 
is not so variable a thing in nature,” says the writer, “‘as 
a lady’s headdress, Within my own memory I have 


WALKING DREss OF 1827, 


known it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten 
years ago it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that 
the female part of our species were much taller than the 
men. The women were of such enormous stature that we 
appeared as grasshoppers among them. At present the 
whole sex is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk into a race 
of beauties that seem almost another species. I remember 
several ladies who were once very near seven feet high, 
that at present want some inches of five. How they came 
to be thus curtailed I cannot learn. Whether the whole 
sex be at present under any penance which we know 
nothing of, or whether they have cast their headdresses 
in order to surprise us with something in that kind which 
shall be entirely new, or whether some of the tallest of 
the sex, being too cunning for the rest, have continued 
tis method to make themselves appear sizeable—is still a 
secret ; though I find most are of opinion they are 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


at present like trees new lopped and pruned, that will 
certainly sprout up and flourish with greater heads than 
before.” After a good deal of this humorous kind of 
banter, the writer concludes with an admonition to the 
fair sex, which, admirable as it is, we know but too surely 
they declined to follow. He would have them, he says, 
‘¢ consider how impossible it is for them to add anything 
that can be ornamental to what is already the masterpiece 
of nature.” 

It was about the year 1763 that the fashion commenced 
of building up on the heads of the women an artificial 
structure of false hair, and extraneous ornaments of 
various kinds—a fashion which lasted for some twenty 
years, during which time it underwent all the changes and 
modifications which a diseased vanity could suggest —in- 
creasing in extravagance with every vicissitude. Origin- 
ating in France, it made its way in England by degrees, 
but yet with characteristic rapidity. At first the heads 
of the votaries were not very much overloaded, at least 
as to altitude ; but ere long they sprung upwards with 
astonishing vigour and boldness, until they finally reached 
the astounding climax, and a fully fashionable headdress 
towered a full yard above the crown of the head. Fright- 
ful as was the appearance which this fashion presented, 
the manner in which it was effected, and the circumstances 
attending it, were more frightful still. ‘‘In order to 
accomplish the business satisfactorily,” remarks a trust- 
worthy writer on the subject, ‘‘ the barber had to make a 
plentiful cement of pomatum and meal, by means of 
which the real hair and the false hair were in a manner 


THE FIEND OF FASHION. 
(From an Ancient MS.) 


homologated together, forming a species of sticky felt. 
This delicate mass he modelled with his fingers into the 
forms of curls, lobes, rolls, knobs, &c., and fastened 
them with black pins tight to the head, so that when the 
cement had set the whole fabric was firm and stiff, and 
proof against the assaults of weather or of accident for 
months.” The reader may imagine for herself, if she 
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can, what must have been the condition of heads thus 
plastered up for two, three, or four months together, and 
the tortures their owners must have undergone rather 
than submit to the mortification of being out of the 
fashion. There was, however, a limit to their endurance: 
nine weeks was considered to be ‘as long as a head 
could well go in sammer,” though in winter it was much 
extended, as we have already stated. 
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AUTUMN FASHION, 1818. 


The headdresses perhaps attained their hugest magni- 
tude in the year 1782. According to the accounts given 
of them, they consisted of heaps of tow and padding, 
covered over with false hair, and hung with ropes of 
pearls, gauze trimming, feathers, flowers, d&c. No 
species of absurdity or extravagance seems to have 
been left untried. Some covered their heads with 
bunches of flowers; some would surmount the artificial 
pile with an ostrich feather an ell long; here a lady was 
stuck about the head with butterflies, caterpillars, or 
perhaps a model of a coach and horses; and anon one 
would come sailing along under a broad-wheeled waggon 
—perhaps to be followed. by another wearing a sow and 
litter of young pigs nested together in her flowing curls. 
The caricaturists were on the alert, and endeavoured to 
outface the fashion by exciting laughter against it—but 
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unfortunately with very little effect, since they could 
devise nothing more preposterous than the facts which 
daily met their view, and thus their satire was deprived 
of its sting. The specimens given in our illustration are 
all selected from old MSS. and authentic drawings, and 
extend from an early period down to the era of modern 
bloomerism. 

In concluding this brief article, it is worthy of re- 
mark that Sir Samuel Baker’s account of the doings of 
the Arab women with regard to their headdressing, shows 
how slight a thread, in some particulars, separates civilisa- 
tion and barbarism. ‘‘ It is quite impossible,” he says, 
‘for an Arab woman to arrange her own hair; she 
therefore employs an assistant, who, if clever in the art, 
will generally occupy about three days before it is 
satisfactorily concluded. First, the hair must be combed 
with a long skewer-like pin, then, when well divided, it 
becomes possible to use an exceedingly coarse wooden 
comb. When the hair is reduced to reasonable order by 
the latter process, a vigorous hunt takes place, which 
occupies about an hour, according to the amount of game 
preserved ; the sport concluded, the hair is rubbed with 
a mixture of oil of roses, myrrh, and sandal-wood dust, 
mixed with a powder of cloves and cassia. When 
well greased and rendered somewhat stiff by the 
solids thus introduced, it is plaited into at least two 
hundred fine plaits ; each of these plaits is then smeared 
with a mixture of sandal-wood dust, and either gum- 
water or paste of dhurra flour. On the last day of the 
operation, each long plait is carefully opened by a long 
hair-pin or skewer, and the head is ravissante. Scented 
and frizzled in this manner, with a well-greased tope or 
robe, the Arab lady’s toilette is complete ; her head is 
then a little larger than the largest-sized English mop, 
and her perfume is something between the aroma of a 
perfumer’s shop and the monkey-house at the Zoological 
Gardens.” Without thestrong odour, and, for our national 
credit’s sake for cleanliness, we hope without the other 
disagreeables, this lively description may well be applied 
to the toilets of our female ancestors not one hundred 
years ago. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Figs. 46 and 47.—Taste Napkin Rina or Puarrep 
LEATHER. 

Cut a number of strips of leather, two shades of brown, 
one-fifth of an inch in width and of different lengths, fold 
them double and plait them together as shown in Fig. 47, 
cutting the endsin points. When a row of six diamonds is 
completed, join the work by weaving the ends on each side 
into the work, and sew a black bead in the centre of each 
dark gquare. 

Fig. 48.—Point-LacE Eperne. 

This lace border is very pretty for a collar and sleeves. 
The bars are worked in point de Venise, and the border 
in point de Bruxelles. 

Fig. 49.—Wootwork Borer. 

This border is suitable for cushions, footstools, bags, 
urnstands, and a variety of other purposes. It may be 
worked in Berlin wool, with the lightest shade in filoselle, 
or entirely in beads. 

Fig. 50.—Corner oF A Cottar In Pornt Lace. 

This collar is worked in point lace with fine linen braid. 
The various lace stitches are worked with cotton of 
different sizes, as shown in illustration. 

Fig. 51.—CRavaT-END IN MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET. 

Take a sufficiently long piece of mignardise braid, work 
then with fine cotton 3 chain, 1 purl of 5 chain, then 
again 3 chain, the middle stitch of which must be worked 
in 1 loop of the mignardise braid. 

2nd row: 1 slip stitch in 1] loop of the braid, 5 chain, 
2 long treble in. the same loop, leaving the stitch on the 
needle as for crochet 4 tricoter, cast off the three loops as 
1 stitch, miss 3 loops of the mignardise, 2 long treble cast 
off together as 1 stitch, 5 chain, in the same loop. Repeat 
this border on both sides of the cravat. At the ends sew 
2 leaves together so as to form the star, in the centre of 
the latter work a circle of chain stitch. 

3rd row: 5 chain, J] double between 2 leaves, 1 chain, 
3 purl of 5 chain, 1 double in the first, 1 chain between 
the purl. 

The other chain-stitch border is easily worked from 
illustration. 

Fig. 52.—LAMP-SHADE IN Pornt DE VENISE. 

Materials: Green glace silk; green embroidery silk ; 


-black velvet. 


This pretty lamp-shade is made of green silk cut in 6 
equal parts and embroidered with green embroidery silk. 
Our illustration shows the shade complete, and on thelamp. 


Don’t Oppose.—Years ago, a widower, burying his second 
wife, loudly expressed his intention of flinging himself into 
the gaye after her coffin, and was indeed only restrained 
from doing so by the strong arms of his friends, who with diffi- 
cult ‘Prevente { the execution of his project. The scene was 
a babar an burial-ground, where people were buried daily by 
the score ; and as familiarity breeds contempt, or at least in- 
difference, the officiating clergyman proceeded with the ser- 
vice, unmoved alike by the man’s grief and the bystanders’ 
expostulations. Suddenly, however, the noise and tumult 
becoming quite unendurable, the curate very mildly remarked, 
‘*Tf the gentleman wishes to get into the grave, there is no- 
thing to prevent his doing so,” which unexpected permission 
at once ended the scene. ; = . 


War Mars.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all’ purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 

BREAKFAST — Epps’s Coc0s—GRATEFDL aND COMFORTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 
general fayourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks: “ By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by 4 careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled—JameEs 
Epps and Co.,, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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AN ECONOMICAL DINNER. 
By Marcaret Hope, 
Author of ** Kitchen Physic,” ‘ Little Dinners,” dc. 


AS a time like the present, when we are called on to spare 
as much as possible from our food supplies, in order 
that our suffering neighbours in France may not perish of 
hunger, it behoves each one of us to consider how we may 
best economise in our dinners. It is to be hoped that we may 
never be driven to test the value 6f some of the discoveries 
which have been made during the siege of Paris, and that the 
edible qualities of some creatures may for ever remain un- 
known to us. Still there are a number of things which, if 
properly cooked, would make excellent dinners, but which, 
from the want of culinary skill, are now greatly despised, and 
seldom or never appear at the tables of the affluent. In 
giving recipes for dishes which cost little, but require care in 
their preparation, one is always met by the provoking objec- 
tion, ‘It is so much trouble.” Ido not attempt to deny that 
time and patience are essential for the attainment of perfec- 
tion in the culinary, as other arts, but I submit it is well 
worth while to give the one and cultivate the other. My 
purpose in offering the following recipes is to show how much 
variety may be given from cheap material, and how effectually 
to vary one morsel of meat so that it may seem quite a 
different thing. 

The cost of this dinner is altogether disproportionate to its 
relish. It is, indeed, when well served, a feast ; and I cal- 
culate that the total cost per head will not in London exceed 
fourpence ; in the country it would be very much less. The 
quantities given are for a dinner of eight persons, and will be 
found more than sufficient. Of course, if desired, an inexpen- 
sive dish of fish and pudding or sweets could be added, and. 
then the cost should not, for each extra dish, exceed one 
penny for each person. 

Mutton Sovr.—Get two perfectly fresh sheeps’ heads, 
take out the tongues and brains, and soak them in tepid 
water. Having thoroughly cleansed the heads, put them into 
the pot with a spoonful of salt, and enough water to cover 
them. Let it boil sharply for five minutes, then pour away 
this water, and put four quarts of water, six onions, two 
turnips and carrots, a sprig of parsley, pepper and salt. 
When it has boiled an hour, put in one pound of scrag of 
mutton, and let the whole continue gently boiling four hours 
more. Then take out all the meat and vegetables, and let the 
soup get cold, then take off every particle of fat, reserving it 
to make a dish of savoury rice for another day. Take half 
the vegetables, rub them through a sieve, and mix them with 
two table-spoonfuls of corn flour, and two of flour. When the 
soup is boiling stir this in. See it is nicely seasoned and serve. 

Tur Heap Brown.—Take the meat of one head carefully 
off the bones, use it as follows: Brush it over with yolk of 
egg, and then thoroughly cover it with finely-sifted and well- 
seasoned raspings. Put it in the oven or before the fire, baste 
it with a little dissolved butter, and when brown serve it 
with gravy in the dish. Fry two onions until arich brown, 
thenput to them half a pint of the mutton soup, and let it 
boil until reduced to a quarter ; add a teaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, and put the onions through a fine sieve and 
thicken the gravy with them. : 

Tur HEAD WuiITE.—Take the meat from the bones and 
toss it up in a fine onion-sauce made as follows: Boil six 
onions in a pint of water, a bit of butter, pepper, and salt ; 
when tender, strain off the water and break them up with a 
spoon, add half a pint of new milk, pepper and salt, and flour 
to make it quite thick ; simmer it up, stirring all the time ; then 
put in the head, and let it stand on the stove for half an hour, 
occasionally tossing it up. 

Tur Brains.—Wash them thoroughly, and then boil them 
very fast in the water the onions for the sauce were cooked 
in. When they are firm take them up, and as soon as they 
are cold divide each lobe in half, egg them over, and then dip 
them in well-seasoned bread-crumbs, fry in a little butter 
until brown on one side, turn on the other and finish. Little 
rolls of nicely toasted bacon eat very well with them. 


Tur Neck.—Take the meat from the bones, lay it in a 
tart-dish, and nicely season it with pepper and salt. Boil one 
onion and four apples until tender in a little of the soup 
before the vegetables are added, sweeten it to taste, pour over 
the meat, and make a light crust of beef suet, bake it for 
twenty minutes, or until the crust is done. For the crust take 
finely-shred suet in the proportion of 3 oz. to 5 oz. of flour, 
mix it into a paste with Fold water, roll it out, and beat it 
well until all the suet is thoroughly incorporated. Put it on 
the pie-dish in the usual manner. ‘This crust is yery good 
eaten hot, and is more wholesome than when made with butter 
or other kind of fat. 

Tur TonouEs.—Take the liquor in which the brains have 
been cooked; let it be rather highly seasoned; boil the 
tongues in it until very tender. Skin them, split them in 
half, and lay them neatly on a purée of vegetables made from 
the remainder of those which were cooked with the head. 
Make the gravy in which the tongues were cooked rather 
thick, and pour it over the whole. 


_A good story is told of a father in a church, who, when the 
marriage service came to the point where the clergyman asks, 
‘‘Who giveth this woman to be married to this man!” re- 
plied, ‘* Well, Sir, L am called to do it, although it do go 
agin the grain. I wanted her to marry Bill Plowser, who is 
worth twice the money o’ that ere man.” The answer was 
not considered regular. 


A Boon 10 FamILtes.—The Sewing Machine has already 
been introduced into a large number of families, and has been 
found invaluable as an economist of time. A new kind of 
Knitting Machine, called the Crane Knitter, has just been 
introduced to the public, to which such ingenious improve- 
ments have been made that it bids fair to become equally 


popular and to supersede all the imperfect machines that pre- 


viously existed. Work of any size or smallness, coarse or fine, 
can be produced by the person sitting and operating at the 
machine, by means of contrivances equally ingenious and 
simple. A stocking-heel, for instance, may be knitted by 
pushing additional needles forward, with the same certainty 
and accuracy as if it were done by hand. One principal fea- 
ture in this new machine is a contrivance called the oscil- 
lating can or screw, enabling the operator to make a gore in 
any part of the work. The number of stitches performed are 
recorded by a register in the form of a dial, which saves the 
sitter from all trouble or anxiety when resuming the work, if 
occasionally called away from it. The machine may be seen 
in use, and full particulars obtained at the depot, 447, Strand, 
opposite Charing-cross-station, 
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HE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove 

out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon last week. The 

Hon. Mary Lascelles and the Hon. Mary Pitt were in attend- 
ance. 

The Queen received on Wednesday morning the sad intelli- 
gence of the death of Prince Dietrichstein of Nicolsburg, Count 
Mensdorff Pouilly, Her Majesty’s first cousin, who expired on 
the previous night at Prague after a short illness. He wasa 
most distinguished officer and excellent man, who had re- 
peatedly been in the highest offices, and was Governor of 
Bohemia at the time of his death. The late Prince, whose 
mother was eldest sister of the Duchess of Kent, was greatly 
esteemed and heloyed by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out in 
the afternoon. Yiscountess Clifden was in attendance. The 
royal dinner party included her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise, the Duke of Argyll, and the Marquis of Lorne. 

Her Majesty went out in the grounds on Thursday morn- 
ing, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also 
went out. In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, drove out. Viscountess 
Clifden was in attendance. 

On Friday morning Her Majesty drove out with Princess 
Louise. Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went 
out. Her Royal Highness Princess Christian visited the 
Queen, and remained to luncheon. In the afternoon the 
Queen walked and drove in the grounds, and Her Majesty 
walked in the Wee bak on Saturday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also walked out. In 
the afternoon £ Scan accompanied by Princess Louise, 
drove out, with Viscountess Clifden in attendance. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel 
Elphinstone, arrived at the Castle from Woolwich. Lord and 
Lady Alexander Russell also arrived at the Castle, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Major-General Sir f. M. and the Hon. Lady Biddulph were 
also honoured with jnyitations. Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise, attended by the ‘Hon. Mary Lascelles, dined with 
their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian in the 
evening, at Frogmore House. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prinze Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, attended 
Divine Service in the private chapel. The Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, preached the 
sermon. 

On Monday morning the Queen drove in the grounds, ae- 
companied by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also went 
out. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by 
Colonel Elphinstone, left the Castle for Woolwich. Lord and 
Lady Alexander Russell also left the Castle. 

Her Majesty accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, left 
Windsor Castle at a quarter before four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and drove to the station of the Great Western Railway 
in Windsor, where a special train was in readiness to ccnvey 
Her Majesty to London. Her Majesty drove from Padding- 
ton to Buckingham Palace, escorted by a detachment of the 
10th Hussars, arriving there shortly before five o’clock, ona 
visit that was to last to Friday or Saturday. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, drove out on 
Tuesday morning, attended by Viscountess Clifden. The 
Equerries in Waiting were [in attendance upon horseback, 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian, at- 
tended by Lady Susan Melville and Captain the Alon. C, 
Eliot, arrived at the Palace from Frogmore. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Fitzgerald, Rifle 
Brigade, arrived at the Palace from Woolwich. 

In the afternoon Her Majesty walked in the grounds, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice. Princess Christian left the 
Palace for Frogmore House, attended by Lacy Susan Melville. 
Princess Louise and Prince Arthur dined with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. The Duchess of 
Sutherland had the honour of dining with the Queen. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


The Princess of Wales drove out on Wednesday last week, 
attended by the Countess of Macclesfield, and her royal high- 
ness also drove out on Thursday attended by the Countess of 
Macclesfield. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur visited the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. 

On Friday, the Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keppel, went to Taplow and hunted with Her Ma- 
jesty’s staghounds. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended 
by the Countess of Macclesfield. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Count Gleichen, and 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, was present on 
Saturday at a field-day of the Hovsehold Brigade at Wimble- 
don. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. W. Grey. Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald, visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough 
House, and remained to luncheon. In the evening the Prince 
and Princess of Wales had a dinner party at Marlborough 
Honse. a: 

The Prince and Princess of Wales attended Divine Service 
on Sunday, and on Monday their Royal Highnesses drove out, 

On Tuesday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. The Prince of Wales went to the 
House of Lords in the evening. 


_—_— 


THE QUEEN'S COURT. 


The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday 
afternoon. The Queen, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the other members of the Royal 
Family, entered the Throne-room at ten minutes after three 
o'clock. In attendance upon Her Majesty were the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes ; Viscountess Clifden, 
Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting; Lady Codrington, 
Woman of the Bedchamber in Waiting; the Hon. Mary Pitt 
and the Hon. Mary Lascelles, Maids of Honour in Waiting ; 
the Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; Viscount Sydney, 
G.C.B., Lor pargboriei Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Comptroller 
of the Household, &c., &c. ; 

The ¢ nea yore a black corded silk dress, with a train 
trimmed with crape and jet, and a headdress of large pearls 
over a long white tulle veil. Her Majesty also wore a neck- 
lace composed of four rows of large pearls, the Riband and 
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Star of the Order of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria and 
Albert and Louise of Prussia, and the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
Family Order. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a train of 
rich black poult de soie edged with satin and tulle, a petticoat 
of black silk, with bouillons and tunic of tulle, with satin 
bows. Headdress, a small tiara of emeralds and diamonds, 
with feathers and veils. Indian ornaments of diamonds, 
emeralds, and pearls. Orders, Victoria and Albert, Catherine 
of Russia, and the Danish Order. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein wore a train of white moire antique, trimmed with 
Honiton lace, a white tulle petticoat, with deep flounce of 
Honiton lace, and sprays of white roses with black leaves ; 
a tiara and ornaments of diamonds, and the Orders of Victoria 
and Albert, St. Isabel of Portugal, and the Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha Order. : 

Her, Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a train of rich 
white silk, trimmed with ruches of the same, and a tulle 

etticoat over glacé, trimmed with bows of violet velvet. 
Wiss Wires violet velvet, diamonds, feathers, and veil, 
diamond ornaments, and the Orders of Victoria and Albert, 
St. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. The 
attendance at the Court was only moderately large. 


Her Majesty also held a drawing-room at Buckingham 
Palace on Thursday at three o’clock, and of this a full report, 
with detailed descriptions of the ladies’ dresses, will appear in 
our next number. 


Tt is understood that Her Majesty will be invited to open 
the new Grammar School at Reading, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid by the Prince of Wales. 

We have authority to state that the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise will be celebrated at Windsor 
Castle on the 21st March next, and that, although the cere- 
mony will be performed in St. George’s Chapel, it will be con- 
ducted in the same private manner as that of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Helena in the private chapel of the Castle. 

The Mayor of Windsor, Mr. W. Mason, and the loyal in- 
habitants of Windsor, have decided to present a handsome 
wedding gift to the Princess Louise, and also a substantial 
dinner to the poor of Windsor on her wedding day. A very 
sends oHn® sum has been already subscribed to carry out their 
wishes. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lady Napier of Magdala, accompanied by General Scott, 
has left town for Southampton, en route for Calcutta. 

The Earl of Fife’s first dance will take place on Wednesday, 
March 1], at his residence in Cavendish-square. 

The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress have given a grand 
ball at the Mansion House. The company was over 800 in 
number. The guests began to arrive about ten o’clock, being 
received by the Lady Mayoress and the Misses Dakin in the 
saloons, after which dancing commenced in the Egyptian- 
hall, which was brilliantly lighted up for the occasion. To- 
wards twelve o’clock supper was served, and the dancing was 
afterwards resumed. The greater part of the guests took their 
leave shortly after midnight. 

The Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh have arrived at the 
Clarendon Hotel for the season. 

The Duchess (Eleanor) of Northumberland has been giving a 
series of dinner parties during her temporary sojourn at Rome. 
Her grace is not expected to return home till after Easter. 
racy Campbell and other friends have joined the Duchess in 

ome. 

Thedeath isrecorded of Lady Adelaidede Trafford, wife of Mr. 
John Randolphusde Trafford, of Croston Hall, Lancashire, which 
occurred on the 15th inst. Her lJadyship was the youngest 
daughter of General Charles Murray, second Earl of Cathcart, 
by his wife Henrietta, daughter of Mr. Thomas Mather. Her 
ladyship, who was born in July, 1833, was married to Mr. de 
Trafford in July, 1850. 

Sir John and Hon. Lady Sebright have taken 23, Chesham- 
place, for the season. 

Lady Margaret Beaumont will have an evening party on 
March 1. 

The Marchioness Townshend has been suffering during the 
past fortnight from a severe attack of rheumatism. Her lady- 
ship is now better, but is extremely weak, and it is feared 
hat some time will elapse before her health is completely re- 
stored. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the eldest daughter of T. W. C. Master, 
Esq., of the Abbey, Cirencester, to Colonel Aitchison, of 
Drummore, is an event. that had been anticipated for some 
time, and on Thursday last. week the marriage was solemnised 
at the parish church. About eleven o’clock the carriages 
began to arrive, and for half an hour the wedding party poured 
into the church. At last came the bride, accompanied by her 
father, and at the church porch the bridesmaids joined in 
procession. The church choir were awaiting inthe aisle, with 
the Rev. Dr. Miller, Rev. Canon Powell, and Rev. Sir G. H. 
Cornwell. A procession then moved slowly forward, singing 
the hymn commencing— 

‘‘ The voice that breathed o’er Eden, 

That earliest wedding-day.” 
The bride was attired in a rich white silk dress, trimmed 
with Brussels lace, white satin and tulle, a Brussels lace 
veil with an orange-blossom wreath. She wore the bracelet 
presented by the tenants of the Master estates, and a necklet 
with diamond cross, also diamond earrings. There were seven 
bridesmaids, Miss Aitchison, Miss Napier, Miss Elsie Master, 
Miss Tina Milligan, Miss Alice Milligan, Miss Gott, and Miss 
Marion Master. The five first-mentioned wore white silk 
dresses, with green trimmings, and white chip bonnets, with 
lilies of the valley; the two juveniles wore white alpaca 
dresses, trimmed with green, white hats, with lilies of the 
valley. The bridegroom, with his best man, Colonel Stephen- 
son, C.B., joined the procession at the top of the aisle. After 
the conclusion of the ceremony the happy pair returned to 
Stratton. 

The marriage of Sir Arthur Guinness, Bart., to Lady Olive 
White, daughter of the Earl of Bantry, took place on the 
‘Thursday also, at Bantry Church. 'The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Bishop of Tuam, with the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
chaplain to the Earl of Bantry. The church was beautifully 
decorated. The bridegroom’s best man was the Hon. David 
Plunket. The bridesmaids were Lady Elizabeth White, 
Lady Ina White, Lady Jane White, Lady Emily Bernard, 
Lady Emma Bernard, Hon. Miss Freke, Miss Colthurst, and 
Miss Bresswell. When the marriage ceremony was over the 
carriage was drawn by the people to Bantry House, and in the 
afternoon the happy pair lett for Macroom Castle ; thence they 


start en route to the Continent. The bride was presented with 
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a large number of presents by Sir Arthur, the Earl of Bantry, 
and others. The bride’s dress of white satin was trimmed 
with two graduated flounces of very fine point d’aigulle lace, 
veil to match supplied by Mr. A. Blackborne, of South 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 

We hear that the marriage of the Marquis of Ailsa to the 
Hon, Evelyn Stuart, daughter of Lord Blantyre, is fixed to 
take place in London on the 7th March. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between the Hon. and 
Rev. James Wentworth Leigh, vicar of Stoneleigh, Warwick- 
shire, and Miss Frances Butler, daughter of the late Pierce 
Butler, Esq., of Butler’s Island, Georgia, U.S. 

A marriage is arranged to take place after Easter between 
Mr. John Dalton, 4th Dragoon Guards, only son of Mr. 
Dalton, of Heningford-park, Yorkshire, and Miss Charlotte 
Elliot, daughter of Mr. Elliot, of Clifton-park, Kelso, 
Scotland. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of the Right hon. Gertrude, Baroness Dinorben (the 
second wife and relict of the first Lord Dinorben), late of 
Llysdulas, near Amlwch, in the Isle of Anglesey, and of Bute 


House, South Audley-street, was proved in the London Court, | 


on tke 8th inst., by Mr. Henry Brasier Mitchell, her cousin, 
and the Hon Gwyn Gertrude Hughes, her daughter, the joint 
acting executors. The personalty was sworn under 100,000/. 
There were but few legacies. Amongst them is the sum of 
1,500/. to her executor, Mr. Mitchell ; 3007. to a Mrs. Smith ; 
and an annuity of 50/. to her butler ; leaving the bulk of her 
property, real and personal, to her daughter and only child, 
the Hon. Gwyn Gertrude Hughes. 

The will of Mr. Richard Ecroyd Payne, of Leeds, and of 
Roundhay, Barwick-in-Elmet, solicitor, was proved in the 
Registry, at Wakefield, on the 7th ult., under 100,000/. 
personalty, the executors appointed being Mr. Edward Payne 
Rothwell, his nephew (who renounced); Mr. Edward Bond, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, the testator’s 
great-nephew ; and Mr. Thomas Wright, of Yealand, Lancas- 
ter, his nephew-in-law. To the acting executors he leaves 
each a legacy of 2007. ; tothe said E. P. Rothwell he leaves 


his shares in the Leeds South Market and the Leeds Cemetery. - 


He bequeaths to the Ackworth Schools 100/., the Leeds 
General Infirmary 100/., the Leeds House of Recovery or Fever 
Hospital 1007., and legacies to his servants. He bequeaths to 
his sister, Susannah Pollard, and his niece, Maria Wright, 


each a legacy of 16,000/., besides any other provision for them ; } 


and, after making a few other beguests, he leaves the residue 
of his property between his said sister and his said nephew, 
Edward Payne Rothwel. 

The will of Mr. John Thomas Bennett. of Clarendon Villa, 
St. Albans, Herts, dated April 9, 1864, was proved in London, 
on the 2nd inst., under 30,0002. personalty, and contains many 
charitable bequests. 

The late Mr. Harry Thomas Grove died intestate ; his 
personal estate was administered to under 90,0002. 


WOMANS PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


———— 
» 
(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 


mumerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing wpon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


\ ISS TEMPLE, whose nomination for the Exeter School 
‘| Board was declared to be informal, has been nominated 
for the School Board of St. Thomas, a district adjoining the 
cathedral city. 


A committee has been formed in Monmouthshire for the 
purpose of obtaining suffrage for female householders. The 
secretary to the committee is Lady Amberley, and Lord 
Amberley, Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Williams, Miss 
Jones, and Miss R. Jones form the committee, with power to 
add to their number. Petitions for the Women’s Disabilities 
Bill are being extensively signed in Monmouthshire. 


The class lists of the local examinations in connection with 
the University of Cambridge have been published: 1,004 
junior boys satisfied the examiners; over 500 failed; 174 
senior boys passed, 112 failed ; 217 junior girls passed, 164 
failed ; 112 senior girls passed, 150 failed. The girl candi- 
dates in the first class are from the Brighton and London 
centres. The Mill-Taylor exhibition of 40/. has been awarded 
to the Brighton candidate. 


The third session of the Ladies’ Educational Association of 
London is considered a successful one. The number of tickets 
issued has been: For English Literature, 56 ; English Lan- 
guage, 40; Psychology and Logic, 46; French Literature, 39; 
French Langnage, 20; Experimental Physics, 25; Chemistry, 
10; total, 236, against 292 last year. The falling-off is 
almost entirely in the class of English Literature, in which 
104 tickets were issued last year, a decrease of 48 in the 
present session. The attendance is reported as regular. Lec- 
ture associations of a similar kind for ladies have also been 
established in the northern and eastern districts of the 
metropolis. 


The lectures for women at Cambridge are proving a decided 
success this term. The number of tickets issued exceeds 
forty—a great increase ; and, what is more important, those 
lectures which require severe study are well attended—a fact 
which shows that the movement has met a real want. Several 
students have already come to Cambridge to avail themselves 
of the lectures, and many more have written to express their 
desire to do so, if suitable accommodation could be provided 
for them. There will be no difficulty in doing this, and the 
gira will doubtless be thoroughly considered by the com- 
mittee. 


Few ladies in any country have had a more distinguished 
career than Miss Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, America. 
She is a native of Nantucket, and by birth and education a 
member of the Society of Friends. At the age of eleven she 
assisted her father in giving instruction in his school. From 
him she learned the first elements of the science in which she 
has been so much distinguished. On October 1, 1847, she dis- 
covered a telescopic comet, which was afterwards observed 
elsewhere by other astronomers. For this discovery she was 
presented with a gold medal by the King of Denmark. She 
was subsequently employed in observations connected with 
the United States Coast Survey. She also assisted in the 
compilation of the ‘* Nautical Almanac.” She was chosen a 
member of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art on the recommendation of Professor Agassiz. 
A New York college has conferred an honorary degree on her, 
and at present she is Professor of Astronomy and Directress of 
the Observatory in Vassar College, 
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LADIES AND THE WAR. 


N Saturday the Lord Mayor received for the French Relief 

Fund a cheque for 416/., the proceeds of a collection in 

the Gold-room, New York. The total receipts then amounted 
to 98,0002. 


The last return of the weekly mortality in Paris reports 
the deaths of between 700 and 900 children under two years 
of age. 

The exact list of civilians killed or wounded by the bom- 
bardment of Paris is as follows: 107 were killed outright— 
31 children, 23 women, and 53 men ; 276 were wounded—36 
children, 92 women, and 148 men. 


An official notification has been issued by the General Post. 
office, to the effect that registered letters can now be sent to 
Paris at the same postal charges as before the war, accompanied 
by a declaration of the value of their contents. 


The Paris shopkeepers complain, we are told, that provisions 
have arrived so rapidly that they cannot make the enormous 
profits which they anticipated. Horseflesh has now altoge- 
ther disappeared, 

The Prussians continue their exactions in the department of 
Calvados. At Jewaque they demanded a contribution of 
19,000fr., and as the money was not forthcoming they carried. 
off as hostages the mayor of the place and the Countess de 
Montgommery, 

_A correspondent with the head-quarters of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony says there can be no question as to the German 
intention to march through Paris. The Emperor William 
believes, it is stated, that he is an instrument in the hands of 
Providence for the humiliating of the French, and is deter- 
mined that they shall undergo this crowning punishment. 


As the post is now becoming comparatively regular, and 
balloons have ceased to be employed as mail-cars, it may be 
worth while to mention, before the fact is forgotten, that tifty- 
four aerial engines were despatched from Paris during the 
siege, and carried altogether about 2,500,000 letters, making 
a total weight of about ten tons. 


BIsMARCK’S WIFE AN EnGLISHwoMAN.—It is a fact not 
generally known that Sir Watkin W. Wynn, M.P. for Den- 
bighshire, married his cousin, Mary Emily, a sister to the 
Countess Bismarck. Both of the ladies mentioned are 
daughters of the late Right Hon. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
G.C.H., K.C.B., and formerly envoy to the Court of Denmark. 


Wipows’ AND OrpHANS’ Funp.—Mrs. Russell Gurney and 
Mrs. Salis Schwabe, treasurers of the Ladies’ Association for 
the Widows and Orphans of the War, beg to acknowledge a 
donation of 4977. 14s. 7d. (the proceeds of a draught of 5001. ), 
forwarded by the secretary of the association at Adelaide, 
South Australia, through Mr. William M. Murray. 

The billeting system in the German army is very grievous, 
and the requisitions of food for each soldier are burdensome 
and ruinous to the householders. A working man in Ram- 
bouillet, who has six hungry Germans—Prussians doubtless— 
quartered on him, is required to feed them all with the best 
provisions, and, having with difficulty procured food to stay 
their enormous appetites, he and his family are left in a state 
bordering on starvation. The soldiery take no heed of this, 
but eat, drink, and are merry, and deaf to the French cries of 
hunger of both women and children. 


A letter in the Prussian Kreuz Zeitung, dated Wolfenbiittel, 
January 23, says: ‘*The Court of Justice here has lately sen- 
tenced Dr. Dedekind to six months’ imprisonment in a fort- 
ress for insulting the King of Prussia, head of the North 
German Confederacy. The insult consisted on the part of the 
‘sentenced one’ in his sending a congratulatory telegram to 
the Princess Marie of Hanover on the occason of her 
birthday.” 


A Paris telegram, through Mr. Reuter’s office, dated the 
19th, says: ‘‘ It is stated on good authority that the conditions 
of peace demanded by Germany are as follows : The cession of 
Alsace, a portion of Lorraine, with Thionville, Metz, and 
Belfort, and the payment of an indemnity of 280,000,0007. It 
is said that if the armistice is prolonged Count Moltke will 
stand out for the entry of the German troops into Paris on the 
25th, and he will probably succeed in gaining his point. The 
Crown Prince is still understood to be strongly opposed to the 
entry.” 


The King of Bavaria has addressed {the following letter to 
the Countess Bernstorff in London. It is dated February 7: 
‘‘Mdme. the Countess von Bernstorff—From several quarters 
I have received accounts of the highly efficacious activity 
which you have displayed for the benefit of the Bavarian 
soldiers who have been taken prisoners. This noble sympathy 
with the lot of those unfortunate men has moved me deeply, 
and it gives me the greatest pleasure to thank you for myself 
and for the country for the active expression of your 
sympathy. Future ages will look back with wonder upon 
not only the heroic bravery of the German armies, but also 
upon the high-minded devotion of the German women.” 


Tur Countess BENEDETTI.—The following romantic story 
is told of the wife of the French Consul at Berlin whose name 
was so prominent at the beginning of the war: A very rich 
Greek merchant, resident in Alexandria, had two black wives 
whom he loved dearly, and for whose service he provided a 
large retinue of beautiful girls. One of his wives chanced to 
see a charming white girl one day, and was so pleased with 
her that she coaxed her husband into buying her. The beau- 
tiful slave became a confidential servant and companion of her 
black mistresses, and conducted herself towards them in such 
a sagacious manner that she became indispensable to them. 
She sang to them, and gossipped and frolicked so gracefully 
that ennui was banished completely. She won their affection, 
and through them also the affection of her master, the venerable 
Greek merchant. But unfortunately the black wives enddeny 
fell sick one day, and before nightfall they were bob fete 
Their decease was known to nobody, and they were fiber 
buried. The beautiful young slave, who bad pncta! Beet od 
side for a moment during the few hours of their 1 ngs He ae 
inconsolable. She did her best, however, to La bees iN heraclé 
of the ancient merchant, and in this wey nowt Weictaince he 
to him that he adopted her as his ¢ rh egaraetcf' tine: the 


was a little too old to HATE ives in the other world, 


venerable sage rejoined his swat ‘on of his milli 
me into possession of his millions, 
and the fortunate BAe Renee, be bee Honeaattt who was 


ne pata pues viless attaché to the French Consulate in Alex- 
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andria, offered her his hand and heart, and having married 
her, with the aid of her wealth cut for himself a road to fame. 
In this way, she who was once a slave to slaves, became a star 
in the circles of the French world of fashion. 


A correspondent writes in reference to the doings of the 
English Relief Committee in Paris : ‘‘A procession of appli- 
cants passed before the Committee while IL was here ; some, 
workmen without occupation, or servants without places ; 
some seemingly governesses; some looking like broken- 
down ladies and gentlemen. But the most striking of them 
all was a pale, distinguished-looking young Frenchwoman, 
with wavy golden hair. She was the wife of an Englishman, 
who was in America when the war broke out; she has not 
once heard of her husband for six months, and she 
has gone through the weary siege-time alone with her 
baby. She came in with compressed lips, with 
quivering and reddened eyes, and an evident effort to control 
herself and hide her humiliation. The members of the com- 
mittee rose, and Dr. Smythe warmly pressed her hand. She 
held out her food ticket for a renewal of supplies, and then 
suddenly, with a half-choked voice, rapidly said, ‘If Ican get to 
Belgium with my child I shall find friends who will aid me; can 
you pay the cost of my journey?’ This was a grave question. 
It involved an expenditure of eighty francs, and the funds in 
hand were too scanty to allow so large a gift to one person. 
While the committee were consulting on the matter, the 
poor broken creature stood still, looking at the floor. 
She was well-dressed ; her whole habits spoke of ease, 
if not of luxury. I watched her with deep sympathy ; the 
muscles of her throat were working convulsively ; her lips 
grew white with contraction ; evidently she was undergoing 
the most desperate strain. For a long minute she held out 
bravely ; but the effort was too much for her strength, and 
she burst into tears. That excellent Dr. Smythe took her 
hand again, and Mr. Wallace told her that she should have 
the money. Her pluck was wonderful, but she could not 
vanquish her sobs. She tried to utter thanks, but the words 
would not come; and, murmuring ‘Then I shall have the 
money ;’ she stepped towards the door. Mr. Herbert 
said, ‘Pray take it now, so as not to have the trouble 
of coming again.’ She turned back, and broke out about her 
child, in half-incoherent language, ‘Dying, you know—I 
can’t save her—eighteen months old, and no hope. Thank 
you, thank you—; perhaps the change of air may do her 
good, And shall I have the chocolate again? A ray of sun- 
light came in through the window upon her wan, wasted face, 
and played among her yellow hair; and I fancied that I had 
rarely seen a more touching picture. We all followed her 
respectfully to the door.” 


Curious Ftems about Gomen. 


— 


\ RS. YELVERTON has purchased a farm in Missouri for 


her permanent residence. 


Mrs. Farnham, of Wisconsin, has just buried her sixth hus- 
band, and the papers call her a successful planter ! 


Female pickpockets all wear the convenient Arab shawls. 
They fold their shawls like the Arabs, and silently steal away. 


Thirty-three ladies, graduates of Vassar College, America, 
have become Bachelors of Arts. 


Mrs. Jarley, who it would seem has fallen heir to Artemus 
Ward’s wax figures, is exhibiting them with considerable 
success. 


A certain lecturer asserts that woman’s sphere is bounded 
on the north by her husband, on the east by her baby, on the 
south by her mother-in-law, on the west by her maiden aunt. 


A judge recently stated—almost complained—-that there is 
no getting juries to find a young and interesting female guilty 


of anything, even when guilt is brought home to her without 


the possibility of a doubt. 


Somebody in New York, accusing Mrs. Staunton of blun- 
dering in her grammar, that indomitable woman replied thus: 
‘*That is nothing ; we women have no hand in making these 
grammars. Ten to one they are all wrong!” 


A kind physician living near Boston, wishing to smoothe the 
last hours of a poor woman whom he was attending, asked 
her if there was anything he could do for her before she died. 
The poor soul, looking up, replied : ‘‘ Doctor, I have always 
thought I should like to have a glass butter-dish before I died.” 


The ladies of Lafayette, Indiana, are highly sensible, if the 
announced object of a club recently formed is an index of 
their real feeling—namely : ‘‘To free the members from the 
thraldom of fashion, and leave more time for pure, healthy 
pleasures, intellectual improvement, and ennobling pursuits, 
such as every true woman’s heart craves.” 
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We have the authority of an American journal for asserting 
that a married lady, greatly distressed by the loud snoring of 
her husband, has invented a machine to cure him. The 
machine consists of a tube bell-shaped at the ends, and so 
arranged that when one end is placed to the sleeper’s mouth 
and nose, the other lies directly over his ear. When he 
snores he has to ‘‘consume his own noise,” as the metro- 
politan locomotives consume their own steam. This has the 
effect of immediately awaking him. 


A Curtain Lecture Society (Limited) is the latest Ameri- 
can notion. Jeffersonville, Indianopolis, is the locality giving 
birth to this novelty, and it appears to be due to the in- 
ventive genius of alady. The object of the society appears 
from the prospectus to be ‘‘to secure a hall and fit it up asa 
resort for married ladies whose husbands are in the habit of 
staying out until two or three o’clock inthe morning. Ladies 
who are so unfortunate as to have such husbands are 
to be put to bed and allowed to sleep in peace until such time 
as their husbands are in the habit of returning home, when 
they are to be awakened, furnished with refreshments, and 
then accompanied home by half a dezen or more of the sister- 
hood. On their arrival home the derelict husband is to be 
‘gone for’ in the most approved style of the late lamented 
Mrs. Caudle, and this is to be kept up untii the husband 
abandons his bad habits, runs away, or dies,’’ 


“*T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain Killer, 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.-—-A, HunTINa 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, A pril, 1866,”—To Perry Davis & Son. 
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General Dews of the Weck. 


he report that General Garibaldi’s daughter is dead is 
authoritatively contradicted. 


The total amount raised for the relief of the widows, or- 
phans, &c., by the loss of the Captain, as announced at the 
Dockyard, Portsmouth, a few days ago, was 47,244/. 12s. 11d. 

Early on Sunday morning, Mrs. Silver, landlady of an hotel 
at Ryde, and who has been ill for some time (being subject to 
fits), jumped out of her bedroom window into the sea and was 
drowned. 

Look To THE Scates.—Fifty persons have just been 
mulcted in fines at the Surrey Sessions House for being pos- 
sessed of short weights and measures and unjust scales. ‘This 
is above the average. Of the number thirteen had been 
previously convicted, The total amount of fines was 62I. 
18s. 6d, 

Wire Mourper AT SALFoRD.—On Saturday night a scaven- 
ger named Whelan, in the employ of the Salford Corporation, 
murdered his wife. Whelan had returned home drunk, and 
went out again to a public-house. His wife followed him and 
persuaded him to accompany her home. He then locked both 
back and front doors, and beat her about the head with a 
poker. She died almost immediately after the neighbours 
had forced an entrance into the house. Whelan has been ap- 
prehended. 

Hosprrat For Sick CHILpREN.—The nineteenth anniversary 
festival in connection with the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond-street and the Auxiliary Convalescent Hospital 
for Children at Cromwell House, Highgate, took place at 
Willis’s Rooms on Saturday evening, and was numerously at- 
tended. The Earl of Derby presided, and was supported by 
Lord Gough, Admiral Stanley, and Viscount Gort. After 
dinner the company were favoured by the presence of a con- 
siderable number of ladies. 

SuicripE or A Boy.—An inquest has been held at Longton 
on view of the body of William Ryding, a boy of nine years of 
age, who commited suicide in a most determined manner on 
Friday. The evidence showed that the deceased had been 
threatened by his aunt for misconduct. He ran across the 
yard, and turned round and said, ‘‘I’ll jump into Harry Sut- 
ton’s pit and drown myself,” which he did. The jury returned 
a verdict to the effect that he had drowned himself whilst in a 
state of mind unknown. 

Diep at Her Post.—The Liverpool Mercury states that’a 
service in memoriam of the late Miss Jones, the originator of 
the system of trained nurses for workhouses, took place in the 
workhouse church, Brownlow-hill, on Sunday evening. Miss 
Jones died of fever caught in the discharge of her duties. 
Teneram’s ‘‘ Angel of the Resurrection,” a fine piece of 
sculpture, presented by Mr. Rathbone, M.P., has been placed 
in the church as a monument to her memory. The sermon 
at the memorial service was preached by the Bishop of Derry, 
the former pastor and friend of the deceased lady. 

More Frrearm AccipENTs.—Two fatal firearm accidents 
are reported from Devonshire. Mr. Huxtable, a farmer, of 
Swimbridge, North Devon, was loading a double-barrelled 
gun, when it accidentally went off, the charge entering Mr. 
Huxtable’s head. He died shortly afterwards. In the second 
case, a boy named Pickard, aged eleven, living in Winkleigh, 
North Devon, obtained a pocket pistol, and presently returned 
to his parents saying he had been shot, and shortly afterwards 
died. The surgeon found a wound in his side, and according 
to his edidence ,the charge consisted of powder only. ,. It is 
supposed the pistol exploded in the boy’s pocket. 


SMALL-POX AND VaccInATIonN.—Colonel Henderson last 
week issued an order that all the Metropolitan policemen 
should be vaccinated by the divisional surgeons, and in case of 
any individual declining to comply with the terms of the order, 
it was stated that he would be at once called upon to resign. 
—On the Monday also 600 girls in the employment of Messrs. 
Eley, the cartridge manufacturers, of Gray’s-inn road, were 
vaccinated by a surgeon, at the premises of their employers. 
The firm contracted with the surgeon to perform the opera- 
tion, and he completed his labours in three hours and a half. 
The girls were marched past him in a line. All the boys and 
girls at the East-end schools are to be vaccinated. 

ExTensIvE Ropsery oF JEWELLERY, &c.—On Monday 
evening the residence of Colonel Somerset, C.B., of Stoke-park, 
Stapleton, about two miles from Bristol, was entered by thieves 
between nine and ten o’clock, whilst the family were sitting in 
the drawing-room and the servants were in the lower apart- 
ments of the house. The burglars placed a ladder which they 
had obtained from the stables against one of the bed-room 
windows, and, entering the house, ransacked three bed-rooms 
and carried off a number of medals and other valuable insignia 
belonging to Colonel Somerset and his late father, and a large 
quantity of jewellery, valued at about 500/. The thieves must 
have escaped in the same manner as they obtained access to 
the house, as the ladder was left outside. 

Woman AND CHILD FOUND DrownED.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing some workmen in the employ of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company at Twickenham station, on pro- 
ceeding to their work over Chase-bridge, near Kneller Hall, 
saw something floating on the water, which appeared to be 
like part of a woman’s dress. They went to the bank of the 
river and found the body of a well-dressed woman face down- 
wards, and on pulling her out of the river found she had a 
little boy, also well dressed, clasped to her bosom, quite 
dead. The woman appeared about thirty, and the little boy 
about three years of age. A gold watch and guard, gold ear- 
rings, and finger-rings were found on the woman’s body. The 
bodies were removed to the village awaiting an inquest, 


A MARRIED Woman’s Dirricutty.—Mr. Corsellis, a soli- 
citor, attended at Wandsworth with a married woman to ask 
for the magistrate’s order to protect some property from her 
husband, who deserted her eighteen years ago and went to 
Australia. Mr. Dayman thought the order was unnecessary, 
as the Married Woman’s Property Act would protect it. Mr. 
Corsellis said that his client had come in for a share of some 
leasehold property which had been left by her father, and he 
was afraid the new Act did not allow her to deal with it. The 
magistrate’s order would deprive the right of the husband to 
it. The applicant was sworn, and she said that her husband 
went to the Ballarat diggings in 1852, promising to return in 
eighteen months or two years. In eighteen months he sent 
her 20/., but that was all the money she had received from 
him. She last heard of him in 1867, from Linton’s diggings, 
Victoria. She had reason to believe that her husband mar- 
ried again. She also said that she had written to him several 
times asking him to return home, but he only advised her to 
get married again, and said that he would be glad to hear of 
her being married and settled. She had heard that he was 
dead. She asked the magistrate whether she could get 
married again. Mr. Dayman thought that if she made proper 
inquiry she could do so, The applicant said she had written 


(Fes. 25, 1871. 
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several letters, but had received no reply. Mr. Dayman 
recommended her to employ some one in Melbourne to make 
inquiries before she married again, He granted the order as 
required, to date from 1867. 


MisERABLE DEATH OF A WoMAN.—The body of a woman 
named Elizabeth White was found on the ramparts at Berwick 
on Sunday morning. It is believed that the woman had been 
left where the body was found by three men, and that she 
was afterwards frozen to death. She was buried in Berwick 
Cemetery on Wednesday. The Rev. J. Irwin, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Berwick, met the corpse at the cemetery gates, and 
accompanied it to the grave, but he declined to read the 
Burial Service over it, because the woman had been an 
habitual drunkard. The greater part of her life was spent in 
Berwick workhouse and gaol. She had been 114 times 
before the magistrates, and 56 times convicted of drunkenness 
and vagrancy. 

ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE VICES OF THE Day.—At 
the Roman Catholic churches in London on Sunday a pastoral 
letter from Archbishop Manning was read, on the due ob- 
servance of Lent. The Archbishop warned those whom he ad- 
dressed against dwelling on the sins of those in other countries 
on whom calamities had fallen, but to look at home. The 
chief sin in England was the ‘‘ pride of life.” The Archbishop 
also spoke of the extravagant fashions that prevailed in female 
dress. Men had improved since the last century in this re- 
spect, but the attire of women had become more costly, osten- 
tatious, and singular, even to strangeness, and thus money 
was wasted which would clothe the naked, feed the poor,or 
educate children. 


Huntine AccipENT To A LAvy IN WILTSHIRE.—The meet 
of the V. W. H. Hounds took place on Tuesday last week, at 
Seven Bridges, and we regret to state that on this occasion 
a serious accident occurred to a lady who was out. While 
walking her horse along a narrow footpath at the head of a 
deep furrow, and close to a ditch, the horse, in sidling about, 
slipped his hind legs into the ditch, The lady, an excellent 
horsewoman, did her best to assist the animal to regain hig 
footing, but, in recovering himself, he again slipped and fell 
over backwards, the lady falling underneath him, with her 
head downwards and her face in the ditch. The horse wag 
whipped up, and the lady as quickly as possible extricated 
from her perilous position. But she was so nearly suffocated 
that it was some minutes ere she showed any sign of life, 


A LIVERPOOL BENEFACTRESS.—The following bequests have 
have been left to the Liverpool charities by the late Miss 
Maria Berry, of Ashleigh, Anfield, near Liverpool, who died 
on the 30th ult., aged eighty-eight years: Royal Infirmary, 
6001. ; Southern Hospital, 600/. ; Northern Hospital, 6007. ; 
School for the Blind, Hardman-street, 600/.; Bluecoat Hos- 

ital, 6007.; School for the Deaf and Dumb, 600/.; Society for 

romoting the Welfare of the Blind, 200/.; Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, 200/.; Boys’ Orphan Asylum, 200/.; Girls’ Ditto, 
2007.; Infants’ Ditto, 2007.; Lying-in Hospital, 100/.; Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, 100/. ; Central Relief Society, 100/.; 
Church of England Ragged Schools, Kirkdale, 100/.; the In. 
cumbent of Walton Breck Church, for the poor of that dis- 
trict, 507.; the Schools, Walton Breck Church, 50l.; the In- 
cumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, for the poor of that 
district, 50/.; the Society for the Relief of Sick and Distressed 
Needlewomen, 50/. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’s SISTER IN AUSTRALIA, 
—One more measure recently adopted, says a South Aus- 
tralian journal, deserves mention here—a Bill to legalise a 
marriage with the sister or the daughter of the sister of a de- 
ceased wife. The former part of this enactment presents the 
singular anomaly of having been twice passed in the present 
session. The Bill legalising a marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, which was passed and sent home last June, having been 
disallowed, our Parliament have, by a suspension of their 
standing orders, and by modifying the object of the Bill, re- 
passed it with smaller opposition than it ever had before, and 
it now awaits transmission to England for Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. This is the sixth measure with this object that 
South Australia has passed, and as Downing-street may rest 
assured that we shall persevere until we succeed, it is surely 
scarcely worth while to persist in the course hitherto pursued 
—the more so that such marriages are not illegal in Victoria 
and New South Wales, and are certain ere long to be legalised 
by the Imperial Parliament itself. 


Tur SMALL-Pox Errpemic.—Two applications arising out 
of the small-pox epidemic have been PAE at the Wandsworth 
Police-court. Aman said that his brother was very bad with 
the small-pox, and the doctor had ordered his removal, but 
he (the applicant) was told that there was no room in any of 
the public asylums for his brother, and in the meantime, as 
long as the sick man was in the house, he (the applicant) could 
get no work. Mr. Ingham said there was a difficulty to know 
what to do under the circumstances. The applicant could 
apply to the Board of Guardians. The landlord of the Alex- 
andra Hotel, Clapham-common, also applied for the magis= 
trate’s advice. He said it had been reported in the neighbour- 
hood that small-pox had broken out in his house, and that 
one person had died. He had traced the rumour to twenty 
persons, and the last person was a lady who refused to teil 
him her author. He wished to know whether he could coms 
pel her. There was not the slightest foundation for the 
rumour, It had already injured his trade, for on Saturday 
last the members of a football club who had been in the habit 
of visiting his place went to another house. Mr. Ingham said 
his remedy was by action. 


_ A MAN wits Srx Wives.—At the West Riding Court, at 
Bradford, the other day, a man of fifty-six years, named 
Robert Dalby, a schoolmaster, lately residing at Cleckheaton, 
and possessed of freehold property in that locality, was 
charged with having, while his lawful wife, Mary Copley, was 
alive, unlawfully intermarried with three other women—viz., 
Ann Roberts, Margaret Scholes, and Mary Mortimer. Two 
months ago the prisoner was committed by the magistrates for 
a violent assault upon Mary Ann Mortimer, his last unlawful 
wife, and on his return from prison he was apprehended for 
the offence of intermarrying with these several women. The 
prisoner had married no fewer than six times. One of the 
wives married was dead, and the ‘‘ whereabouts ” of one could 
not be found. His lawful wife now living was Mary Copley. 
She was married to the prisoner at the parish church, Calverly, 
near Leeds, in the year 1845. The marriage was proved by 
documentary evidence, and also by witnesses who were 
present, The marriages of the other three women were proved 
by documentary evidence, and also by the women themselves, 
The prisoner was married to Ann Roberts at the Holy Trinity 
Church, Hulme, Manchester, in April, 1859; to Margaret 
Scholes at the parish church, Rochdale, on the 11th of March, 
1865 ; and to Mary Ann Mortimer at the parish church, 
Birstal, near Leeds, in August, 1870. Mrs. Scholes fainted 
when in the witness-box, and had to be removed for some 
time. The prisoner was committed for trial at the assizes 
the bench refusing to accept bail, 
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ANKEE impudence never fails. The Alto California 
states that a lady has written, inviting the Empress 
Eugenie to lecture in the United States. 


Queen Victoria and daughters have four special dressmakers 
between them, 


Mademoiselle Pustowojtow, who during the last Polish 
insurrection was adjutant to General Langiewicz, died lately 
at Constantinople. 


‘*Wno Ki.tEp Cock Rosin ?’—In answer to a corre- 
spondent, ‘* Science Gossip ” says the entertaining and popular 
story of ‘‘ Who Killed Cock Robin ?” was written by the Rev. 
— Mosely, who is still living, and is said to have receiveda large 
sum of money for the sale. 


VALENTINE’S Day.—On the evening before St. Valentine’s 
Day there was an immense increase of labour in the inland 
branch of the Post-office, which was met partly by the 
employment of an extra number of men and partly by extra 
exertion of the regular hands, who were paid an additional 
shilling for coming an hour earlier than their usual time. The 
ordinary force of 350 sorters was made up to 500, by the 
enlistment of men who were off duty in their own right, and 
of others from the Dead Letter-office. The number of 
valentines despatched on Monday evening from the General 
Post-office was 250,000, and about 200,000 more were received 
the same night and on the morning of St. Valentine’s Day, 
for despatch by the day mails. 


THE MARVELS OF TELEGRAPHY.—On Thursday night last 
week, at ten minutes past nine, a London house received a 
message which had been sent, vid Teheran, from Kurrachee, 
on Friday at 12.43 a.m. The message was therefore received 
in London the day before fit was sent from India. The time 
actually occupied by the message in transmission was fifty 
minutes ; the sun would require four hours and twenty-six 
minutes to do the same distance ; and as the message was 
gent so soon after midnight the extraordinary effect is produced 
of its arriving the previous evening. 


An enterprising body of men, some twelve in number, is 
now engaged by one fashionable establishment in New York 
to make up female apparel. The workshop is in the rear, 
while the measuring and cutting department is in front. 
As a matter of delicacy, the presumptive manager of the 
business is a female, but the actual head of the establish- 
ment is aman, and his attention is given to the main 
details of the House. He says that his masculine mantua- 
makers are capable of doing work faster and better than the 
females. 


“JT have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success. I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JOHN WHINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1860.”—To Perry Davis & Son. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
ake erry Dour. 


Lire.—Life, young man, is only a slippery piece of ice; no 
girl there—it’s lonely ; one girl there—it’s nice. 


An exchange says, ‘‘The compositors in San Francisco em- 
brace many ladies.” The compositors in San Francisco ought 
to be ashamed of themselves, 


‘Do you call that a veal cutlet ?” said an old gentleman, 
dining at restaurant. ‘‘ Why it’s an insult to every true calf 
in the country!” ‘‘ Really, Sir, I don’t mean to insult you,” 
returned the waiter. 


(From Punch. ) 

Gosstrs.—First Gael (just come ashore from the Herrin’ 
Fushin’ :) ‘‘Hoo’s a’ wi’ you, Donal’? Hae ye ony News 
yonder?’ Second Gael: ‘‘Na, I hear naething,—oo, aye,— 
they were sayin’ Mac Callum Mohr’s son’s goin’ to get 
marrit!’ First Gael: ‘‘ Ay! ay! An’ wha’s he goin’ to get 
marri’t on?’ Second Gael: ‘‘ Ye ken the Queen—e-ch ?” 
First Gael: ‘*Ay-a ken the Queen.” Second Gael: ‘* A— 
weel, it’s on her young dochter he’s goin’ to get marri’t.” 
First Gael: ‘*E—ch! Dod! the Queen mun be the Prood 
Woman ! /!” 

A REASONABLE CoMPLAINT.—Old Gent: ‘* Well, Charlie, 
what sort-of Book is that ?—Interesting, eh?’ Bloodthirsty 
Young Rascal: ‘‘ Nota bit. It’s a great Muff. Tve read 
Sixty Pages, and there is only One Man Killed yet !”’ 

GRATIFYING ADVERTISEMENT.—The Theatre of War is 
Closed for the present. A Peace is in preparation which we 
hope will have an unprecedented run. 

(From Judy.) 

English Colours-—Neutral Tints. 

The difference between a watch-key and a captain on the 
look-out for squalls is, that one winds the watch, the other 
watches the wind. 

When is a court-singer silent ?—When he holds his piece. 

Yawning Gulphs—Physic at bed-time. 

Dead Language—Ghost’s Gossip. 

A little girl Judy knows has made her mind up she will 
never be married, but be a widow instead—she looks so pretty 
in black. 


A TRAGEDY IN LINCOLNSHIRE.—A woman named Sarah 
Leedham, aged forty-five, the wife of Christopher Leedham, a 
brickmaker, at Stallingborough, four miles from Grimsby, 
has been murdered by her stepson, George Leedham. Chris- 
topher Leedham has been twice married, and the murderer, 
who was upwards of forty years of age, was one of his first 
family. On Saturday, about noon, the husband, wife, George 
Leedham, and some of the younger children, were at dinner. 
Mrs. Leedham noticed that George looked unwell, and she 
said, ‘Come, have some pudding.” He replied, ‘‘I shan’t,” 
and, springing up, stabbed her in the neck with a knife which 
he took from the table. He then threw the knife away, ran 
out of the house to a brickyard at the back, and threw him- 
self into a pond. He was rescued by one of his brothers and 
the foreman of the yard. The foreman (Jackson) held the 
murderer while his brother went for assistance ; but Leedham 
immediately commenced a desperate struggle with him, and 
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again threw himself into the pond, dragging Jackson with 
him.. Jackson freed himself and leit Leedham to his fate. 
Mrs. Leedham, after receiving the wound, ran out of the 
house, but had not proceeded far before she fell down and ex- 
pired immediately. About ten minutes afterwards the mur- 
derer’s body was got out of the pond, and life was found to be 
extinct. It is stated that he was of unsound mind, 

ForTuNE-TELLING.—At the Clerkenwell Police-court a man 
named Thomas Finnigan, alias Burdett, and his wife, were 
charged with obtaining money by pretending to tell fortunes. 
The defendants lived in a house in Drummond-crescent, Eus- 
ton-square, and the man ostensibly carried on the business of 
a coffin-maker, but it appeared that cards stating that ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Burdett,” of 18, Drummond-crescent, would foretell 
the future and cast nativities had been extensively circulated 
in the neighbourhood. Two women stated that they had had 
their fortunes told by the prisoners, and had paid them 
money. The male defendant asserted that the cards had been 
distributed by his friends for ‘‘a lark,” and that whea the 
witnesses in the case came they behaved with levity, and, 
‘‘thinking they had been sent for a lark, he determined to 
try and turn the tables on them.”’ Mr. Barker said that he 
considered the case distinctly proved. It was clear that it 
was chiefly women, and those women domestic servants, who 
were duped and cheated out of their money. He saw nothing 
in the case to induce him to mitigate the full penalty laid 
down by Act of Parliament for the offence, which was threo 
months with hard labour for each of the defendants. 


Deatu AT A BAtt.—On Monday evening Dr. Lankester 
held an inquest at Middlesex Hospital on the body of Henry 
White, apprentice to Messrs. Webb and Pradier, jewellers 
and goldsmiths, 86, Newman-street, Oxford-street. Mr. 
William Arthur White, 19, Ashdown-street, Malden-road, 
Kentish-town, said deceased was his brother, and left home 
on Friday morning last week in perfect health. About half- 
past eleven in the evening he heard that he was either dead 
or dying at Middlesex Hospital. Mrs. Elizabeth White, 6, 
Melbourne-cottages, Foundlay-road. St. John’s Wood, said on 
Friday evening deceased asked her to dance the Caledonians 
with him. This was at a ball held at the Cleveland Hall 
Assembly Rooms, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square. The 
quadrille was formed, and the dance about to begin, when he 
suddenly fell, and expired on being carried out of the room. 
Dr. Robert King said deceased was dead when brought to the 
hospital. The post-mortem examination disclosed extensive 
disease. The aorta, valves, and ventricles on the right side 
of the heart were completely distended with black blood, 
which brought on syncope, and was the cause of death. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Death from natural causes.” 


HOLLOWAY’sS OINTMENT AND PILLS— APPEARANCE.—By the first 
sight are most things judged, and partial.ty or prejudice for the 
object is formed at once. In the human body disease is always 
pitiable, and some cutaneous diseases are almost repulsive. What- 
ever their nature, duration, or intractability, they are invariably 
cured by the conjoint use of Holloway’s purifying remedies, which, 
acting on the blood, reach the most distant vessels in the body, 
thoroughly cleanse them, displacing all disease, and restoring soft- 
ness and elasticity to the skin, and a perfect, clear, and healthy 
complexion. These inestimable medicaments are the safest and 
best preparations extant for cleansing, beautifying, and preserving 
the skin. They are at all times perfectly harmless, and their effects 
are always permanent. 


d aes DISASTROUS WAR on the Continent has thrown immense Stocks of 
German and French manufacture upon the market, and, by large and judicious 
cash purchases, we are now enabled to show such a magnificent and varied assortment 


of Goods as cannot fail to increase the already high reputation of our establishments 


for the excellence aud cheapness of their articles. 


We purpose holding our 


ACN NCURACE 5A 1 E 


this year at our Establishment, 168, REGENT STREET, W., when we shall offer 


the whole of these Goods, the greater proportion of which will be marked down to 


about HALF THEIR VALUE. This Great Saue will Commence 


ON MONDAY NEXT, 


And be continued daily until a clearance is effected. 


The Stock includes a vast quantity of all kinds of Commenced and 


FINISHED 


NEEDLEWORK, 


, X 
Including AntimAcassars, Banner Sorzens, Cuarrs, Cusuions, Fenper Sroors, Foor- 


STOOLS, SLIPPERS, SMOKING Caps, Tra Coseys, Ero, 


We shall also commence showing all our NEW DESIGNS in 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS, 


Traced for Braiding. 


Department, whether as regards style, quality, or price. 


PINAFORES, ETC. 


The following quotations sufficiently indicate 
the large reductions that will be made at 
this great sale. Ladies are respectfully in- 
vited to an early inspection, as the prices 
cannot fail to effect a speedy clearance. 


Reduced from 


Banner-screens ; . 69 . 14/- 
i Se cue TRO Sy RHE 
” ° : - 18/- . 40/- 
Chairs. : ; « LOS se Olle 
” ° : . . 22/6 . 40- 
” . : : . 27/6 . 46/- 


Cushions . : : LT eras 
> : : : 2 4/9ne-. 8/6 
* : : ‘ . L7/- . 38/- 
Fender-stools . : ee ool es 10} 


” : : . 13/6 . 2ii- 

» ; : 2 24/-  .  42/- 
Slippers . ° ; ye UID EE ei) 
he ° : see LO s. 4/6 

Pe : weno 3 40/9 


Hand-Banner Mounts . O5B/- . 7/- 
Brass-Banner Mounts eteay [Darel ls 
Walnut Footstools . Set] Ohl spe] 


Over 1,000 Twill and Pique Frocks, 
2/6., reduced from 4/6. 


A similar quantity of Pelisses, 3/9., 
reduced from 7/6. 


A large quantity of Irish Crochet 
Antimacassars, from 1/3. 


J. BEDFORD AND CO., 


168, Regent Street, 


: P| . . ° . 
This season’s Goods surpass all previous productions in this ai 


46, Goodge Street, W. 
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SILKS! 


SILKS! 
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Valued at £27,000, 
IN O W IN| 


ee 


Spar Boye 2b 
i 5'8; 


(FREAT SALFE. 


BAK ER 
BAKER and CRISP’S 


\ AR PANIC. 
CAUTION. SPRING NOVELTIES 
Theffrightful consequences of the war on the Continent 3 Silks, : 


have, in more instances than one, been made the pretence Satins, 

upon which to effect the sale of SILKS that were neve pe tle 

nearer to France than London: thus, we are necessitated Japanese Silk 5; 

to caution ladies to be assured that they are really buying Piqués, 

goods actually consigned from Paris and Lyons by the Petticoats, 
Costumes, 


manufacturers to us, in consequence of the unfortunate Cortaina 
state of affairs in those cities, Gloves, - : 
Patterns free. Ladies’ Underclothing. 


F vening, 
BAKER and CRISP. 


Wedding, 
\ AR PANIC. 


and 
Dinner Dresses. 
198, Regent-street, W. Patterns free. 
In this very extensive collection of Goods, the very 
best qualities of BLACK SILKS—such as the Cachemire 
de Soie, the Drap de France, the Drap de Lyons, the Poult 


REAT SALE. 
CONSIGNMENT EXTRA NARY. 
de Soie, the Grosgrain dé Lyons—will be found marked : AORDINARY 
down to nearly half the value. = 


£27,600 Worth of 
BAKER and CRISP. 


LYONS SILKS, French Muslins, Percales, 
Piqués, Cambrics, Brilliauts, &c., 
now selling at 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


la 
GBEAr SALE. 
BAKER AND CRISP’S 
EARLY SPRING POIL DE CHEVRE, 

in all the most 
lovely Tints, for 

Evening, Wedding, aud Dinner Wear. 

Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


\ AR PANIC. 


£2,300 worth of Evening Silks, from 1 guinea to 5 
guineas, Full Dress. 
£2,270 worth of Lyons Broché, striped, checked, and fancy 
Silks, from 1 guinea to 10 guineas Full Dress, all half- 
price. 
£1,150 worth of Lyons Silk Velvets, for robes, mantles, 
jackets, &c., from 4s. 9d. to 12s. per yard: only half tho 


value. : rs 
£1,250 worth of Japanese Silks, in every shade or colour, GLE [ SALE. : 

including blacks and whites., 25s. 6d. Full Dress: BAKER and CRISP’S 

usually sold at 2 guineas. JAPANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 


100 Shades of Colour. 
Wee PANIC. 


29s. 6d. the Dress 
SILKS! SILKS! of 12 yards, or 2s. 54d. the yard. Patterns free. 
Great Clearance 


198, Regent-street. 
of 1,500 Odd Silk Dresses meee 
all of the very richest : Ce lt SALE. 


Lyons Goods. Patterns free. 


greatly reused rric2s. GERMAN WASHING SILKS, 25s. 6d. 
Patterns Full Dress. 


BAKER and CRISP, 


AKER and CRISP'S, 1 198, Regent-street. 


gent-street, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear.of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it‘has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


BRADEN AND COMPANY’S 
SUPERIOR 


Prepared Groats. For making pure Gruel and Barley Water in Ten Minutes, without the 
trouble of straining, in 3d. and 6d. packets, and 1s. canisters. 


Prepared Barley. 
Prepared Peas Flour. fe ae A ellous Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1d., 24., 3d., 6d. packets, 


Braden’s Baking Powder. : Puddings without F i r i 
bef gs ‘ggs, Bread without Yeast, Pastry Ligh Vhol 
Unadulterated. ¢ some, and with less Butter, fontan eere bela iria tel 
Braden’s Egg Powcer. One Penny Packet equal to Nine Eggs. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CORNDEALERS, OILMEN, AND Druacists. 
MANUFACTORY—STEAM MILLS, WHITE’S GROUNDS, S.E. 


THE CITY CARPET WAREHOUS 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 
"Git BISHOPSGATE STREET WIEN BC. 


The best selection of Carpets in the City now offered at a great reduction in price, 
The new manufacture of All-wool Felt Carpets, 3 yards wide, without seam, far superior to the old narrow make. 


Houses Completely Furnished. Offices Fitted up. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


The Cheapest Blanket for Wear. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, at 76, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


OZOKERIT. (PATENTED) OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
At 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. 


WHOLESALE (ONLY) OF 
Grd). eloleo LD, ily O: N DION. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Shas Aue 


Apvice to Ixvatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet: refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, 
to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulating 
system of the,body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 
CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation,and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 


From Lord Francis Conyynauam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 

“Lord Francis Coxynenam, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Coutts Brownr’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful Hedivine, will be glad to have halfa dozen bottles sent at once to the above 
address.” 

“Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the oxzy remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE.”—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 

CA UTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 


CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Frerman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. : 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Noneis genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhélming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 


YREAT SALE. 
SPRING VELVETEENS. The Patent 
Moleskin Finish, for 
17s. 6d, 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, W. 


REAT SALE. 
SILK, WOOL, and WASHING GRENADINES, 
for Evening, Wedding, or Dinner Wear. 
The largest variety in London, from 
108. 6d. Full Dress. 


Gee RAT SALE. 
BAKER and CRISP’S EVENING, WEDDING, and 
DINNER DRESSES: 
The real Gaz de Chambray, 
and other exclusively Foreign labrics, 
from 1 guinea Full Dress. 


WAR Panic. 
Extraordinary Sale of WHITE PIQUES—viz., 
1,200 Pieces, at 53d. per yard. 

A lot very superior, 63d. per yard. 

Superb Brilliants, usually 1s. var yard, ail at 83d. 

‘The Best Piqués, 1s. 6d. per yard. 

2,000 Whit2 Piqués, Js. lid. to Gs. 9d: Full Dress 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect. 


G Rit AT SALE. 
if R 


IDICULOUSLY CHEAP. 
1,500 PIECES of FINE FRENCH 
MUSLINS 
now selling at 
43d. to 6d. per yard, in all the new Colours for the 
coming Season. Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP. 


usa SALE. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in 
FRENCH MUSLINS. 
At BAKER and CRISP'S, 
198, Regent-street. 
Patterns free. 


Bie SALE. 


BAKER and CRISP’S French Printed 
Piqués, Percales, Brilliants, 
Cambrics and Muslins, 
from 2s. ild. Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


APPLIED 


REGENT 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 


TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS. 
Prepared by Leata & Ross, Homceopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, corner of Doctors’-commons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 
Patent Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1}d., 1s, 9d., and 2s, 9d. per bottle. 
The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


§ T BR Eee Te 


Gk EAT SALE. 
EARLY SPRING 
DRESSES. 
POPLIN DE SOIE and PONDICHERRY CLOTHS. 
Also, 
Every spade ie Dress Fabrics 
or 


* 1871. 
The prices commence 5s. 6d. Full Dress.—Patterns fiee, 


- REAT SALE. 
Cc 


A SPECIALTY. 


ACHMERE DE LORRAINE (Registered), 
made expressly for BAKER and CRISP. 


In 79 Shades of Colour, at 12s. 6d. Full Dress, 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street 


Vile PANIC. 
BLACK SILKS. BLACK SILKS. 


Patterns free. 
Rich, Bright, Wide, and Durable Makes only, 


Black Gros Grains .......... 29s. 6d. to 5 gs. Full Dross, 
Black Ginces Pigtiecet.staets . 6d. to Sgs. 7 
Black Gros Royals ......... s. 6d. to 5 gs. ay 
Black Satin Lecon .......... 95s. 6d. to 10 gs. o 
Black Heavy Cords .......... 35s. 6d. to 5 gs. 
Black Figured Silks.......... 358. 6d. to 498. ° ., 
Black Moire Antiques ...... 79s. 6d. to 10 gs. ” 
Black Poult deSoie..... vee. 458.00. to 5 ga. $9 
Widows’ Black Silks ....... + 458. 0d. to 5 gs. ”» 


198, Regent street. 


h OURNING.—A SPECIALTY. 
! 


ity The LONDON CORDS, in black and other neutral 
colours, including the London Smoke. Fatters free, 
10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Full dress. 


BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


G REAT SALE. 
A MAR VEL of CHEAPNESS. 
2,000 LADIES’ 
FRENCH HANDKERCHIESS, at 
1s. 3d. each ; post free for stamps 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


TO BE LET, 


A most convenient VILLA RESIDENCE, containing Eight Rooms and Wash-house, with every 
convenience, and large Garden, front and rear. Most delightfully situated on the highest part 
of the Jand between Leytonstone and Wanstead ; well drained, and gravelly soil. Rent £35 
per annum, or upon a three years agreement at £32 per annum; rent commencing from 
Lady-day.—Apply to Mr. G. MORRIS, Auctioneer, Leytonstone; or Mr. WHITFIELD, 
49, Lincoln-street, Bow. 


OLOURED PORTRAITS of celebrated 
VOCALISTS, viz., Sims Reeves, Santley, Titiens, and 
Nilsson. The set of four, in carte-de-visite size, but un- 
mounted, so as to be suitable either for the album, scrap- 
book, or screen. Post free, 9 stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 
172, Fleet-street, London. 


TO MOTHERSI!N 


ees 


R. NAPIER’S SOOTHING 
POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age, 


They are the same as prescrived daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
Possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s. 1}4d., post free for the saine amount 
in stamps, from the Depét, 75, Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 
BY 
DR. NAPIER’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 


Prices as above. 


VUBIT'S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 


A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re. 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a eautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 1ls., 4s. 6d , 2s, 9d., 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Putler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; and all Chemisis. Any sizesent, free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT 6 Cunisp- 
STREET, PorLar, LonpoN. E 


——__~ 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, & 


| Ae CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Ircn 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. 1t 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair ofevery description of Housey 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Lvory 
and Bone, Vasés and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all. respectable. Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


EXTERNALLY 


Fes. 25, 1871.] 
NMG: Bee Oe 


PRIZE MEDAL BAKING POWDER 
are SOLD WEEKLY in this country for making delicious 
Bread, PUDDINGS, and Pastry; once used always used. 
To be had in 1d. and 2d. packets ; also 6d. and 1s. Patent 
Boxes. Sold everywhere. 


{OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma, 
its dctersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 2s.6d., and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


ME ETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
| Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
upplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free, Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Gome Dairy until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
h R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at ds. a tooth 
and £210s.asct. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and EKuston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


(PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

pecdily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, ree epee (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


WHELPTON’S 
¢ PURIF 


YIN 


oxy 
TRADE MAR 


RECISTERED 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Aer- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entircly of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuetrron & Sox, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on reccipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “WORCESTERSHIE E.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
Its use improve appetite and digestion 
Unrivalled fo piquancy and flavour. 
H BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
W#To avoid which, see the Names LFA and 
HH PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 
[ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


3] Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
paldsby, all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world, 


GUCs LE’'S ANTIBIL{OUS PILLS.— 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OOKLE’S ANTIRILIOUS PILLS.— 
J ‘These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the re 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. ‘To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 
prere highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 
ess they meet with an unusual quantity of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended as a 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
“congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced nt of severe febrile and constitu- 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and the unusual 
labour and attention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of their 
composition. ‘They are not recommended as a panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to svate 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through- 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 
6d., and 11s., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies. 


GUcEEES ANTIBIT.IOUS PILLS.— 
THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE, 
In Boxes at 1s. ljd., 2s. Od, 4s, 6d., and 11s, 


(JOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


In use the last seventy years for 


INDIGESTION, 
In Boxes at Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and Ls. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s, 


(jOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1s. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PatenT NotseELess WHeEEts, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 
on Hire. foe a 


rennin AcE 3 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY & ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other sweet 
erfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three ina pretty box for 7s. ; ; 

RIMMEL’S LIME JUICES and GLYCERINS, the best Preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d., & 5s. 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. 

RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 

MUSICAL ALBUMS, SCENT CASES, &c., from One Guinea, 

SCENT CASES (Fancy Wood, Leather, Velvet, &c.), from 5s. 

FLORAL CRACKERS, containing beautiful scented flowers, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 

COSTUME CRACKERS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. ROSEWATER CRACKERS, 2s. 

SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d ; Grouped 

EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s. to £1 1s. 


£11 
EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


“&, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; & 24, Cornhill, London; 76, King’s 
Road, Brighton. 


er dozen. 
‘lowers, 6s. 6d. 


SEEDS CARRIAGE FREE. 


“ The best Catalogue.’—Vide Horticulturise. 


NOW READY, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
GARDEN REQUISITES, HORTICULTURAL DECORATIONS. 


All who have a Garden should write for one, 


DICK RADCLYFFE & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, GARDEN FURNISHERS, AND HORTICULTURAL 
DECORATORS, 


129, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
SEED GROUNDS, ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO. TEA MERO HANTS, 
7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC, 

STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 9s,, 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Carrent Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


y thei mn Vi fithin Eight miles of No. § 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, withi gat Reese 

Ying. William-street, City; SOx eas, Coffees d Spices CARRIAGE Free to any Railway Station or Market- 
King. Willizm-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices nig. have novkgentl 


town in England, if to the vatue of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & C 
KELSEY’S \ KEES EY" S 
) FAMED 


FAMED 


/ 15, Tottenham-court-road. 
| 130, Tottenham-court-road. 
| 114, Upper-street, Islington. 


Kingsland. /KID BOOTS, 6s. 6¢. 


KID BOOTS, 6s. Gd.\ 48, High-street, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
BY 
J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTION MANUFACTULERS, 
PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence oy Quality. 


J and P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their /mproved Best Sort 
e Sewine Corron which, with the view of more fully mecting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six 
Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 

The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state thatin the Trapr, Soft Sewing Cotton, in 
all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three Cord above that number. 

From its increased STRENGTH, SMOOTHNESS, and ELASTICITY, J. and P, Coats can confidently recommend 
their Best Stx Corp as Unsurpassed for either Hand or Machine Sewing, and are satisfied that the change will be fully 
appreciated by al] who use a reaily good Thread. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London, 
J. F, TUTTON, & CU., The Temple, Dale-strect, Liverpool. 
WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
ERNEST GOUDCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastopol, Paris. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
Taman (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tanpreu, who prescribe it 
constantly for the alcye complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPAREP BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped); by post 2s. 7d, 
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i ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
JII., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Royat Fantry. Admivsion 1s. ; extra rooms 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m, till 10 psc. 


jpleke GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


i PE ERE SERS > Se eee 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICE of EGGS, 


—Owing to the scarcity of the above, we should ro- 
commend the Public to substitute BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER for making delicious Custards. Sold by all re- 
spectable Cornchandlers, Grocers, and ltalian Warehouse- 
men, in 6d. and 1s, Tins. 


RS SS 
ES Best WINE for LADIES and IN- 

VALIDS, highly recommended by eminent phy- 
sicians. Sparkling VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE from the 
West of France (Artuur H. Brownine, Lewes, Sole Agent 
for England); price, 38s. quarts, 21s. pints, 12s. half-pints. 
Rich medium or dry. (See Medical Times, Dec. 25, 1869.) 
A. H. Browning’s new pamphlet on application, 


Clee DESTROYER.-— 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, Is. 


SCOTCH KNITTING YARNS. 


DONALD M‘CULLOCH, (late of Furness, ) 


31, ARUNDEL-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 
Patters sent free. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H, BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY ard HOUSEHOLD Purposes, 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with ita 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Pacxkrrs, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. , 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6J. and 1s. Canisters. 


| babes IMPERIAL PH@GNIX 
POWDER. 
Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
cf this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
aanger to lifo. 
In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each, 


T ah 4 Nes 
paren T VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGEN'r 
The superio:ity of this composition over any other pre 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine article 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clotuing, &c,, will at once mani 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the partie 


- using it. 


Jn Canisters, Gu. each, 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 


FLUID, for Cleaning Window. Looking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d, and Js. each. 


paren IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweet Perrume, and supericr to other similar preparations 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. cach 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 


EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonons,: 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRIULIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


[pee T BEETLE DESTROYER. 
ln 3d, Boxes and Canisters 1s, cach. 
BLACK AND VIOLET 
WRITING LNES 
es KO’S BLACK AND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 


boo PATENT INK POWDER. 
| PAesE errs LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


Bake 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most eifective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London.§ 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d.. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s, 6d, Postage 1s. 1(d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable TOHN WHITZ 
Pest office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT — 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. me 

(TE material of which these are Mace 18 
recommended by the Faculty as being Poor os y 
nee < d the best invention for giving 
elastic and compressible, an etki tehece Of WEA 
efficient and permanent suppor uc cae ses spent aoa a 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRALNS, &. 1b is porous, light in texture, ana inexpen 
sive and is drawn on like «n ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108.. and 16s. cach. Postage ea, 
JOHN WHITE,Mcnwacturer, 225, Pucadilly, London 
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CLOSE OF THE WINTER SEASON. 


FE AN melee oo Ge AG he, UnlisD 
+ respectfully announce their CLEARANCE SALE 
of ail SURPLUS STOCKS. 
CDD DRESSES and REMNANTS in PLAIN and 
FANCY SILKS. 
ODD DRESSES and REMNANTS in SILKS and WOOL 
REPS and SERGES. 
ODD DRESSES and REMNANTS in FANCY STUFFS. 
MADE-UP DRESSES and COSTUMES. 

At a reduction in price worthy special notice. 
FANCY GOODS, LACES, RIBBONS, HOSIERY, WOOL 
GUODS, TRIMMINGS, and MILLINERY, 

Are during the sale subjected to a reduction of one half. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PAIkS OF LACE, LENO, and 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 

at less than Lean sere = 
SHEETINGS, HOUSEHOLD and TABLE LINENS, 
DAMASKS, &o. 


i) andapeRa es GeALRonsOeUslal. 
d. 150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road ; and 67 and 
58, Queen-street, London, W 

Close at Two on Saturday all the year round. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
MY LOVE.—The Newest Song, certain to be popular. 
** Whoever she is, and wherever she dwells, 
Over the land, or over the sea: 
However she looks, and whatever she thinks, 
Somehow and somewhere she will meet with me.” 
OH, LOVING HEART TRUST ON.—Composed ex- 
pressly for Prince Poniatowski. Published in B for Tenor, 
in B flat for Soprano, and in G for Contralto. 
THE FIRST SNOW.—“The snow had begun in the 
gloaming, and busily all the night, 
Had been heaping fielu and highway.” 
MY LOST DARLING.—“ Look in my face, love, 
Openly and free—hold out thy hind, love.” 
Published in E flat and F. 
PARTED.—‘‘ We sing together, you and I, . 
In a quiet church sweet songs of praiso.” 
Published in B flat and D. | 
TOGETHER,.—“ The sun was shining on the hills, 
And gilding the purple heather.” 
ONLY.—The most pupular song of the time. Published 
in C and E flat. Also arranged for piano by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS and E. L. HIME, and in ONLY WALTZ and 
CROQUET QUADRILLE 
WEARY.—This beautiful song, companion to ‘*Only,” is 
published in C and E flat. Also for piano by E, L, HIME, 
and in the waltz. 
Sold at 2s. each by all Musicsellers. 


London: DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


and 


NEW MUSIC. 


OBERT COCKS and Co.’s Musical 


BOX. Caprice for the pianoforte. By I. Lresicx 

(he first he composed), and performed at the Queen’s 

oncert Rooms, Hanover-square, and twice encored. 
Free by post 24 stamps. 


A WEDDING MARCH. Founded on 


National Melodies. By W. H. Carucotrr. A contri- 
bution to an approaching ceremcny. Beautifully illustra- 
ted. Piano solo, 3s.; duet, 4s. each. Post freo at half- 
price. 


HE LOUISE QUADRILLE. For the 


Pianoforte. By C. H. Marrrorr. Price 4s., post free 
at half-price. ‘*Thousands will purchase this Quadrille 
for the sake of the frontispiece, which is one of the most 
elegant we have ever seen.”—Vide Jorcester Herald, 
Nov. 12. 


HE LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SEA.— 


Song Composed by Atrrep Scorr Garry; Words by 


EA. 

“Mr. Gatty, by the production of‘ The Lights Far Out at 
Sea ’ has not lessened the prestige as asong writer which he 
established by his setting of ‘O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,’ 
and ‘Oh Doubting Heart.’ On the contrary, the present 
production will enhance his reputation, for when sung ina 
sympathetic manner it must prove effective.”—Vide 
‘Midland Counties Herald. 

Post free for Eighteen Stamps. 


\ R. WRIGHTON’S NEWEST SONGS, 


all at half-price, postage free. 


Norah, sweet Norah, in D and|Silent Sorrow, 3s. 

F, Each 3s, The Snowdrops, 3s. 
Memories, 3s. In the Downhill of Life, 3s. 
The Lily, 3s. Meeting in Heaven, 3s. 
Morn on the Meadow, 3s. New Year’s Chimes, 3s. 


London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
New Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Extra- 
ordinary and combined ENTERTAINMENT.—Pro- 
fessor Fenpes on the War. Special Edition. Musical and 
Pictorial Illustrations—Mr. George Grossmith, jun., in the 
Fairy Tale, ‘‘The Yellow Dwarf,” Every Evening.—Grecian 
Statuary, by Madame Bousfield ; anda thousand and one 
other entertainments, all for 1s., twice daily, 12 to 5, and 
7 to 10. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
S6\V7TAX FLOWER MODELLING 


MADE EASY:” Comprising full Instructions 
and explaining the most simple and natural method of 
producing Flowers in Wax. 

By Annie M. Wittiams. 


Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, N. 
Post Free 2s. 8d. 
Published by BRADBURY and EVANS, London. 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS. 


For damp weather, 21s. Kid double-soled Boots, 16s, 6d 
Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. THOMAS D. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London. 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
PATENT DOUBLE-EYE NEEDUES 


possess the following special advantages: Having 
tWo eyes, one above the other, the lower eye is egg-shaped 
and easily threaded. The thread passes of itself through 
an aperture from the lower into the upper round eye, 
where it remains locked until the thread is used up; even 
if the needle be left hanging by the thread, it will not slip 
off. 100 sent post free for thirteen stamps ; 1,000, 6s. 6d. 


Address—PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 
near REDDITCH. 
Manufacturer of Machine Needles of every description. 


(OULSONS IRISH DAMASK 
LINEN, &e. 

JAMES COULSON & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
MANUFACTORY— 

LISBURN, COUNTY ANTRIM, IRELAND, 
LONDON WAREHOUSE— 

11, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-strect, 
Birmingham. Drawings a d particulars forwardel on ap- 
plication, : 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


———————$—————__ 


Iy addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ ROYAL ’”’ ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “ FLEET’? ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and Best General Collection of 
SEWING MACHINES in London 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 


Seem Misotninge: 
w 
1 
TL 
S 


noBrbon 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND Go., 
2104, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


14 +P] “LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
vias. Peer cords, hems, sewing lace on 
at the same time; embroiders, making its ow 

ST TASTE apne Hay ae naking its own 


braid in four colours and more. Prospectuses 
6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES. and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis. 


“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK -STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 
CauTION :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schinidt, & Co,. are genuine and Warranted, 


SEWING 


Patronised by the Crown Princess of Prussia, the|;A NY MACHINE 
Sultan of Turkey, & Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 


SEWING MACHINES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW AT 


may be 


EXCHANGED 


MACHINES 


within One Month 


SMITH AND CO0’S, ne 


Who recommend impartially the Machine most suitable for 
the work required to be done. 


OF EVERY 


any other kind, 


SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO without 


DESCRIP TION . (Four Doors from Oxford-street). 
IRISH POPLINS. 


é “BRIDAL DRESS OF H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE.—We understand the wedding toilette of Her Royal Highness 
is to be entirely of British manufacture—dress of white Irish Poplin, manufactured, we believe, by O’REILLY, DUNNE, 
& CO., of DUBLIN ; veil and trimmings of Honiton Lace.”—Court Circular, February 4, 1871. 


Patterns including all the Newest Shades sent post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Are now offering several Cheap Parcels o 


SILK AND DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, ETC. 


And invite special attention to the following :— 
WOOL MANTLE SHAWLS, 5s. 11d. and 7s, 11d.; worth 10s. 6d. and 21s, 
SILKS, in a few Colours, at ls. 93d. per yard, all pure, suitable for EVENING WEAR, 
POPLINS, 2s. 33d. and 2s. 93d. YATERPROOF MANTLES, 5s, 11d. to 26s. 9d. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. . 


HENRY GLAVE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 
534, 535, 536, & 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


One of the Largest and Cheapest West-end 
Drapery Establishments, and the most cen- 
tral in London. 

Omnibuses pass the house at frequent intervals 

from every Railway Station. 


SILK, VELVET, VELVETEEN, AND CRAPE DEPARTMENT. 
FANCY DRESS, SERGES, REPP, AND SKIRTING DEPARTMENT, 
FRENCH MERINO, DE LAINE, AND STUFF DEPARTMENT. 
SHAWL, MANTLE, JACKET, AND COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN AND DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. 
HOSIERY, GLOVE, LACE, AND FANCY DEPARTMENT, 
RIBBON, TRIMMING, AND HABERDASHERY DEPARTMENT. 


Charge for Use. 


Manufacturers of Underclothing for Ladies and 
Children. A very useful Printed Pamphlet, 
giving the price of every article, may be had 
on application, or sent Post Free to any 
address. 


EXTENSIVE AND CHEAP MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


The Lowest Ready-money Prices without Discount. 
Patterns sent to any part of the Country Post Free, and Parcels above &0s. Carriage Free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
ee Sn 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 
ae Companies, 


AN 


Fes. 25, 1871. 


DRESS. 
4 AMILIES Returning to Town will find 


at Messrs. JAYS’ a very large and carefully-selected 
etc of MOURNING GOODS suitable for the present 


JAYS’. 


OOD BLACK SILKS.—Messrs. JAY 


have just purchased a very large lot of Black Gros 
Grain Silk, manufactured by Messrs. Bonnet et Cie., of 
Lyons et Jujurieux. Theso Silks will be sold on most ad- 
vantageous terms, and Messrs. Bonnet’s Silks can always 
be more fully relied upon for wear than any other descrip- 
tion of Black Silk. The nanufacturers’ name will be found 
woven on the end of each piece. 


JAYS’. 
OUNTRY LADIES and LONDON 


) FASHIONS.—The many advertisements of the day 
addressed frequently to the et ie Ty whilst they 
appear to offer facilities, only perplex ladies residing ata 
distance from the metropolis. Customers may rest 
assured that the specimens and goods sent by Messrs. 
JAY will at all times literally agree; and that in dealing 
with this old-established firm the public will buy at as 
cheap a cost as in any shop in London. 


JAYS’. 


Mis Oe Ue REN ial NG. — 


Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, so that 
in the event of immediate mourning being required, or 
any other sudden emergency of dress, one can be des- 

atched to any part of the kingdom on receipt of letter or 
telegram without any expense to purchaser. All articles 
are marked in plain figures, and charges are the same as if 
the goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse 
in Regent-street, 
JAYS’. 


ICH FRENCH SILK DRESSES.— 


Messrs. JAY, previous to stock-taking at the end of 
the present month, are offering to their patrons a number 
of very rich FRENCH SILK DRESSES, the skirts made 
up models of fashion, at reduced prices, varying from 5 to 
10 guiheas reduction on each Cress. 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, Regent-street. 


WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from gs. 
43 Silent Lock-Stitch,' 6gs, 


Sas Silent. Price 6gs. 
“Zk3 Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 


Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 


First-Class Lock-Stitch, 
from 70s. 


143, HOLBORN-BARS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 


SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and gracef 
attitude of body. ; ‘ omen 


FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand.........++e+- eoee £3 15s, 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 5s 
Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, 


Math ER’S ORI- 
INTAL ROSECREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
rose-leaves, removes  scurf, 
strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mades) to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless —Sold 
by all chemists in bottles at 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, 
Bath-street, _ Newgate-street, 
London, E.C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester. 


MATHERS ROYAL BALSAMIC 


PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and Navy 
Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at id, 2d., 4d ode 
and 8d. each. Caution: Every plaister has the proprietor’s 
signature, trade-mark, and address on the back. 


\ ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
FITT Ct BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE 
sally's dnitiode bo rated he ee pag ee 
eats y e the most simple, cleanly, and durable, 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s. aT 6d, re 2s, each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 
TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


are universally acknowledged to be the best for 

the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, In. 

fluenza, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the 

chest and lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath-street, Newgate- 

street, London; and 109, Chester-road, Manchester, In 

boxes at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

Cavtion.—*W. MATHER, Chester-road, Manchester,’ 
on the Government stamp round every box. 
Sent post free for 16 Stamps. 


EAUTIFUL CUR? 8.—A lady who hag 


had great experience in getting up Ladies’ and Chil- 


‘dren’s Hair, is in possession of an infallible METHOD to 


make the HAIR CURL as soon as applied, imparti 
exquisite beauty and keeping it wavy, soft, glossy anate 
curl in all weathers, even if it,has no tendency to do so 
The cost will be 1d. per week, and one application will be 
successful, Materialsand directions sent tree for 14 Byrat 
—Address, Miss A. M., Mr. Savill’s, Bookseller, Dunmow, 
Essex. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Marisoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
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